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MODERN 


@. They are wrong who say that today there 
are no new frontiers! 


Growth, for a nation or a business, is not mea- 
sured by geographical boundaries, but by the 
expanding needs of social and economic life. 


The opportunities and rewards for new prod- 
ucts and services are not diminished, but made 
greater, because great centers of trade have 
risen from the wilderness, and because our 
civilization now speeds through airways and 
along highways of steel instead of trickling 
by forest trails. 


PIONEERING 


years. Its name is linked with an impressive 
group of diversified industries engaged in 
large-scale production of commercial necessities 
for the whole world. 


It refuses, today, to concede that the age of 
pioneering is past. It uses all its resources, all 
the modern technical and scientific skill at 
its disposal, for the constant development of 
new products to serve these industries. It 
looks forward with confidence to giving 
similar service to new and vaster industries 
as yet unknown and unforeseen. 


The Glidden Company has pio- 
neered in many fields of business 
activity during the past seventy 


GLIDDEN PRODUCTS CARRY THIS 
FAMOUS MARK OF QUALITY 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches and Factories in Principal Cities 


GLIDDEN 


The Glidden Company, manufacturing a complete line of home and industrial|paints, varnishes, lacquers and enamels. @Also owning and operating the following: Euston Lead Division, 
manufacturing Euston White Lead. @ Durkee Famous Foods Division, manufacturing Durkee's Famous Dressing, Dunham's Coconut, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee's Spices, Durkee’s 


Shorteni-g, Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce, etc. @ Chemical & Pigment Division, manufacturing Astrolith and S 


lith Lithop , Cadmium Reds, and Yellows, Titanolith, Titanium 


Dioxide. @ Metals Refining Division, manufacturing MRCO Grid Metal, Mixed Metal, Wilkes Type Metal, Metrox Red Lead, Cuprous Oxide, Copper, Iron, Tin and Lead Powders, Litharge. 
® Soy Bean Division, manufacturing Lecithin, Soy Bean Meal, Oil, Flour, Protein and Vegetable Albumen. ® Nelio-Resin Division, manufacturing Nelio-Resin, Turpentine, Rosin. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
POINTS TO NEW FRONTIERS 


Where progress stems from an industrial Fountain of 
Youth and profits follow the tide of human values. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


here is a theory in psychology 

that says that the older a person 
grows, the more rapidly do the years 
seem to pass. The explanation for 
this is that, as the years slip by, the 
constant force of habit makes for an 
increasingly defined routine of living. 
And when this is the case, there is 
created the mental impression that 
time is “flying.” The perfect offset 
here, psychology tells us, is a complete 
change of environment at relatively 
short intervals. 

For obvious reasons, this would be 
an impractical course for most of us. 
But in the chemicals, American in- 
dustry gives us the perfect example of 
how repeated change can make for 
unceasing rejuvenescence. The chem- 
ical industry thrives on change; 
change is its life-blood. New products 
are always replacing old ones—or 
creating additional fields of industrial 
activity. And whenever the industry 
takes time out to look up, it can al- 
ways sight new horizons. 

What is chemistry? From one 
dictionary: “. . . that science which 
treats of the composition of matter 
and of the transformations which it 
undergoes.” From a college syllabus : 
“Chemistry deals with the reactions 
between atoms.”” All very well. Now 
what about the term, ‘‘chemical 
process,” that appears with increasing 
frequency in the annnual reports of so 
many companies? These two words 
cover considerable territory. In a 
general sort of way, it might be said 
that where any method of production 
or manufacture involves a change in 
composition, chemistry is involved 
and the step becomes a_ chemical 
process. We are about to see that not 
only the chemicals, but practically 
every major industry has a stake in 
that term. 

Not so long ago, chemists in the 
laboratory of a German dye company 
were trying to make phthalic anhy- 
dride from napthalene. There is 


something of an axiom in the chemi- 
cal industry that when in doubt, try 
sulphuric acid. They did—and suc- 
ceeded in producing phthalic anhy- 
dride. But the action was too slow. 
The experiments continued. One day 
a boy was told to stir one of the mix- 
tures and to check its temperature. 
Instead of using the glass rod pro- 
vided for stirring, he inserted the 
mercury thermoneter. It broke, and 
the contaminating mercury caused 
the reaction to proceed many times 
faster than before. The reaction, in 
other words, was “‘catalyzed.”” An ac- 
cident. But it was one of the discov- 
eries that made possible synthetic in- 
digo, which has replaced the natural 
product and released large areas for 
the growing of other crops. 

It is this very factor of ‘accident’ 
that has done so much to create the 
bewildering cross-currents now ap- 
parent in an industry that has long 
outgrown its conventional bounds. 
Today, the laboratory technician who 
sets to work on a particular problem 
—whether it be for du Pont or VU, S. 
Steel, for Goodrich or Union Carbide, 
for General Electric or Standard Oil 
of New Jersey—may end up by hit- 
ting upon something entirely alien to 
original purpose, but something quite 
new and possibly revolutionary. 

Thus we may understand how a 
chemical company turns to the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber; how a 
paper company suddenly finds itself 
in the vanilla business; how the job 
of making gasoline leads an entire 
industry into the field of synthetic or- 
ganics ; and how a pig iron company 
earns an “extra dollar” from produc- 
ing sulfapyridine, one of modern 
medicine’s miracle drugs. Experi- 
ment, accident, trial and error; the 
use of materials once considered 
“waste”; the scientific disposition of 
by-product—these are the ways in 
which the “New Frontiers” of chem- 
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istry are being built. Let us con- 
sider briefly just a few of them. 

There was a time when you could 
wash a rayon garment and experience 
the surprise (and humiliation) of see- 
ing a good part if it dissolve and dis- 
appear down the drain. A far cry 
from the synthetic textiles of today!: 
rayons that easily match the beauty 
and wearing qualities of silk, and at 
less cost; rayons that simulate wool 
in appearance (Celanese’s abraded 
yarn) ; rayons that fight “King Cot- 
ton” at every turn; and revolutionary- 
type fibers like nylon (du Pont) 
and Vinyon (Union Carbide) that 
can be used, among other things, for 
the manufacture of ladies’ stockings. 
Not to be forgotten, also, are addi- 
tional products with textile and vari- 
ous other applications. These include 
soya bean derivatives (Glidden Com- 
pany), Fiberglas (Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.), Mazein (Corn 
Products Refining), and Aratex, the 
wool that comes from milk by way of 
the test tube (National Dairy). 

Ask the man on the street about 


rubber and he will probably tell you 
that it’s a very important product and 
that it comes from—‘oh, it comes 
from some far-off place.” For all 
practical purposes, he would be per- 
fectly correct. Without rubber our in- 
dustrial economy could not function. 
And with crude supplies many thou- 
sands of miles across the seas, there 
are unpredictable price fluctuations— 
and considerations of national defense 
—to worry about. But the laboratory 
is coming to the rescue. Already on 
the scene: Thiokol (Dow Chemical), 
Neoprene (du Pont), Koroseal 
(Goodrich), and Buna (Standard Oil 
of New Jersey), a newcomer to this 
country. Laboratory rubbers are 
better than the natural product in 
many respects. But their prices are 
too high to encourage widespread 
use. In so far as Buna is concerned, 
however, it is believed that five years 
and an investment of around $100 
million will do the trick: the United 
States would be made independent of 
foreign supplies ; output could be mar- 
keted at a price comparable with cur- 


rent quotations for crude rubber. 

What started as an attempt to 
eliminate motor “knock,” is fast lead- 
ing the $2 billion petroleum industry 
into the field of synthetic organics. 
With strange-sounding processes such 
as “alkylation,” “hydrogenation,” and 
“polymerization,” the big oil com- 
panies are competing in a swiftly 
changing chemico-industrial race to 
“fit”’ fuels to various types of motors. 
Basically, this involves an_ infinite 
shifting of molecules—making them 
to order in a sort of improving-on- 
nature technique. Take the case of 
iso-octane, the so-called “perfect” 
motor fuel. This makes possible a 25 
per cent increase in power and a 15 
per cent saving in fuel over the 87- 
octane product now used in airplanes 
for cruising. Ten years ago it cost 
$30 a gallon and was a laboratory 
curiosity. Today (blended with other 
lower-octane fuels) it can go into 
aviation tanks at about 20 cents a gal- 
lon—and some 125 million gallons are 
expected to be produced this year. A 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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CHEMICAL REVIEW AND SURVEY 


ALKALIS 


Soda Ash-Caustic Soda-C hlorine 


principal alkalis (soda ash, 
caustic soda and chlorine) vie 
with sulphuric acid as the most 
widely used of all chemicals. Soda 
ash is practically all made by the 
Solvay ammonia-soda process, which 
utilizes salt, limestone, coke and am- 
monia as basic raw materials. Chief 
use is in the manufacture of glass; 
next biggest is in the chemical indus- 


try; third is its employment in soap 
manufacture. Other markets include 
the textile, and pulp and paper indus- 
tries. Because of raw material, trans- 
portation and technological factors, 
production is concentrated in rela- 
tively few hands, with Allied Chemi- 
cal the leader. 

Technologically and otherwise, the 
situation surrounding caustic soda is 
almost identical with that of soda ash. 
As a matter of fact, most of it is de- 
rived from soda ash; a rising propor- 
tion, however, is produced by electro- 
lysis of salt brine. Roughly 20 per 


cent of total domestic consumption 
goes to rayon and cellulose producers ; 
remainder is distributed among the 
chemical, lye, petroleum refining, 
pulp and paper and textile industries. 
Allied Chemical is again the largest 
producer; other manufacturers are 
identical with those shown in the ap- 
pended tabulation under “alkalis.” 
When caustic soda is made by elec- 
trolysis, a direct electric current is 
passed through a salt solution (brine) 
and the caustic soda remains in the 
liquid as a solution. In the process, 
chlorine—a formerly useless by- 
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product—is evolved as a gas. Chlorine 
is today an increasingly important ele- 
ment in the chemical industry. It is 
probable that the layman best remem- 
bers it as one of the poison gases used 
in the World War—or as an agent to 
destroy bacteria in drinking water. Its 
principal use now, however, is in the 
manufacture of a host of chemical 
products. Other important applica- 
tions are in pulp bleaching and textile 
bleaching. Demand for chlorine, over 
recent years, has tended to outrun 
that of its parent, caustic soda. This 
has led to attempts to develop chlor- 
ine as a by-product of some other op- 
eration. But these have met with only 
partial success. In a sense, then, 
chlorine output is restricted by ability 
to market the “parent” products— 
unless price rises to the point where 
chlorine can be profitably produced 
by itself. Chlorine manufacturers are 
the same as the soda ash and caustic 
soda producers. 


CARBON BLACK 


A Well-Entrenched Product 


y a happy combination of circum- 
stances, the world’s greatest 
auto-building nation has ready ac- 
cessibility to the product that is 
“practically indispensable” in the 
manufacture of automobile tires. The 


nation referred to, of course, is the 


United States and the product is car- 
bon black. Its source is natural gas, 
which is more plentiful in this coun- 
try than anywhere else in the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
rubber industry absorbs more than 
85 per cent of all carbon black pro- 
duction. Nor is it surprising, further, 
that domestic producers supply about 
40 per cent of the world’s require- 
ments (by exporting roughly one- 
third of their output). Other im- 
portant takers are the paint, printing 
inks, stove polish and phonograph- 
record industries. 

Because of carbon black’s relatively 
low manufacturing cost, no really 
threatening substitute is in sight. But 
while more than 50 per cent of annual 
volume is accounted for by two com- 
panies—United Carbon and Colum- 
bian Carbon—there is plenty of price 
competition. Compared with the 
popularly considered “break-even” 
point of 3 cents a pound, for exam- 
ple, domestic quotations averaged 2.4 
cents a pound in 1938 and 1939. So 
far this year, average realized prices 
have been slightly higher and further 
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improvement is indicated. An inter- 
esting observation here is that de- 
pressed prices for domestic black over 
the past few years, have been more 
than offset by expanding sales of 
natural gas. 


DYES 


From Infant Industry 
to Industrial Giant 


a scratch to second position 
in the world’s economy almost 
overnight. That is the growth record 
ef the dye industry in this country. 
The Great War turned out to be the 
first big spur. Temporarily, at least, 
it looks as if the present conflict will 
eventually send the United States 
ahead of Germany as the leading fac- 
tor in the dyestuffs trade. 

Requiring a large capital invest- 
ment and a high degree of technical 
skill, the lion’s share of dye manufac- 
ture rests with comparatively few 
companies. Allied Chemical and du 
Pont are believed to pace the produc- 
tion parade. American Cyanamid, 
General Aniline and Film Corp. (for- 
merly American I. G. Chemical), Dow 
and Monsanto are closely bunched be- 
hind the two leaders. Principal cus- 
tomers of the dye industry are the 
textile (including rayon), leather and 
shoe, and paper products companies. 
It is notable, also, that dyestuffs are 
prized as potential sources of war ma- 
terials. 

Dye manufacture represents one 
of those industries that has outgrown 
its “infancy”—and hence at least one 


big claim to “protection.”” But be- 
cause of economics and considerations 
of national defense, government spon- 
sorship is still very apparent. High 
protective tariffs effectively block 
foreign competition and permit the 
home industry to supply around 90 
per cent of domestic requirements. 
The present war in Europe points to 
considerable potential business for 
U. S. dye producers. But it is well to 
remember that, under normal condi- 
tions, Germany and England offer the 
stiffest kind of competition for world 
markets. It is evident, therefore, that 
future of the industry lies largely with 
the development of domestic outlets. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Important in War and in Peace 


n interesting commentary on 

human psychology is that most 
persons immediately think of war 
when the word “explosives” is men- 
tioned. This association of thought, 
which is shared by a large section of 
the investing public, tends to confuse 
analysis of the chemical companies 
that operate in this field. 


Biggest factors in the explosives 
trade are American Cyanamid, Atlas 
Powder, du Pont and Hercules Pow- 
der. But virtually all of their respec- 
tive outputs are absorbed by indus- 
trial activities: coal mining, railroad 
construction, road and tunnel build- 
ing, metal mining, building construc- 
tion, etc. Atlas, for example, is not 
equipped to manufacture rifle or can- 
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non powder. It does, however, pro- 
duce trinitrotoluene (T. N. T.) and 
ammonium nitrate (recent U. S. Gov- 
ernment orders were undoubtedly for 
these products and probably ‘‘educa- 
tional” in nature). As for du Pont, 
perhaps the largest producer of gun- 
powder and military explosives, this 
company finds that sales of those 
products contribute only around 2 per 
cent of annual manufacturing profits. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
leading explosives producers in this 
country are infinitely more concerned 
with how the business cycle is swing- 
ing than with how the God of War 
is faring. The first is the key to 
profits; the other is mostly a head- 
ache. This does not deny that all of 
the mentioned units are large poten- 
tial producers of military gunpowder 
and high explosives. Nor does it 
deny that they could develop a con- 
siderable export business in those 
items if the war in Europe were to be 
protracted and become more intense. 
But it is fundamental to bear in mind 
that, with the exception of Atlas Pow- 
der (which still derives about 70 per 
cent of total business from explosives 
sales), these companies are, first of 
all, chemical units. 


PLASTICS 


Where Growth Is Rampant 


here was a time, not so long ago, 

when chemists could define a 
plastic as anything that was capable 
of being molded under heat and pres- 
sure. But now that meaning has been 
left far behind. ‘Plastics’ has be- 
come a convenient label for classify- 
ing practically all the synthetic prod- 
ucts that duplicate or improve on 
nature. So if you were to ask the 
busy chemist to define the term to- 
day, it would hardly be surprising— 
or inaccurate—if he were to retort 
that plastics were—well, plastics were 
just about “anything.” 

Although bewildering in number 
and variety, plastics may be grouped 
into three main classes: (1) the cellu- 
lose type: nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, and ethyl cellulose; (2) the 
synthetic resins of tar acid or non- 
coal tar origin; and (3) the protein 
bases: casein, corn, soybeans, etc. 
During the past ten years, the syn- 
thetic resins have assumed leader- 
ship over the cellulose variety and are 
now the most important group by 
far. As for the protein bases, they 
are relatively new but coming up fast. 


While synthetic, plastics are not 
imitations of natural products, they 
are basic materials and have definite 
characteristics of their own. Some 
of them, for example, can take attrac- 
tive colors; others are especially 
noted for their toughness ; still others 
have extraordinary insulating quali- 
ties. Led by autos and radios, plas- 
tics are used in a host of industries: 
paint and varnish, electrical equip- 
ment, toy, household utensil, piano, 
toilet ware, home equipment, ap- 
parel, novelty jewelry, etc. Their ap- 
plication, moreover, grows almost 
daily. In one way or another, every 
principal chemical company (and sev- 
eral of the building material, food, 
glass, electrical equipment and textile 
units) has a stake in the plastics in- 
dustry. Thus, while the plastics indus- 
try can look back upon a phenomenal 
growth, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that it will put on an impressive 
performance for many more years to 
come. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Most Widely Used of All 
Chemicals 


here are a number of basic 

products which are considered 
indispensable to modern civilization. 
Without oil or rubber, for example, 
the wheels of industry would cease 
to turn. The same is generally true 
of sulphuric acid. For this is one of 
the most essential and widely used 
chemicals, and there is scarcely an 
industrial process in which it is not 
used directly or indirectly. 

Base for this product is sulphur, 
and two companies—Texas Gulf and 
Freeport—dominate the supply. With 
mines located in Texas and Louisiana, 
these two units account for about 85 
per cent of the domestic and 65 per 
cent of the world’s brimstone re- 
serves. Moreover, the home industry 
exports about 25 per cent of annual 
output. Because other countries are 
developing their own sulphur produc- 
tion, the relative importance of over- 
seas shipments has been declining. 
But the inherent strength of domestic 
demand is attested by the fact that 
when the business cycle hits a crest, 
consumption sets new records. 

Accounting for about 30 per cent 
of sales, the fertilizer companies are 
sulphuric acid’s biggest single market. 
Other important takers are the petro- 
leum refining, chemical, coal products 
and iron and steel industries. 


It was once thought that sulphuric 
acid was practically immune from 
competition. But this is not so clear 
today. There has been an improve- 
ment in the process for substituting 
electrical energy for sulphur in super- 
phosphate manufacture. And since 
fertilizer companies represent such 
an important market, there is now 
some doubt as to the longer term 
trend of sales in this direction. By 
and large, however, this threat is far 
too distant to cause concern at this 
time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS 


Industrial Solvents — Oxy-Acety- 
lene—Pharmaceuticals 


Wi the exception of water, 
ethyl alcohol has the distinction 


of being the most widely used solvent. 
Presently, about 75 per cent of output 
is made from molasses, 10 per cent 
from grain and 15 per cent syntheti- 
cally. By far the greatest proportion 
of ethyl alcohol produced in this coun- 
try is denatured for industrial uses; 
the remainder is used for potable and 
drug purposes. In the past, produc- 
tion of this item has been an excep- 
tion to the rule of closely controlled 
costs in the chemical industry. The 
reason? Its important raw material, 
molasses, is a by-product of sugar 
operations; as such, it is subject to 
wide and unpredictable fluctuations. 
Besides, recent increasing production 
of synthetic methanol and other “lab- 
oratory” alcohols has proved a dis- 
turbing factor. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol is the 
chief distributor of ethyl alcohol, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol from molasses. Second 
largest distributor is Commercial 
Solvents, which company has con- 
verted a substantial portion of its out- 
put to the whisky trade. Union Car- 
bide and du Pont are two important 
producers of synthetic varieties. Not- 
able, also, is the fact that the larger 
petroleum companies are now produc- 
ing synthetic alcohols. Prospects for 
companies depending largely upon 
ethyl alcohol sales are therefore rela- 
tively unimpressive, and their earn- 
ings future seems to lie principally in 
the continued development of non- 
alcoholic lines. 

From the hiss of escaping gas and 
the shower of golden sparks, it is only 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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A representatives of the fastest 
growing “old” industry, the 
chemical stocks are generally con- 
sidered outstanding vehicles for 
“growth” investment. This situation 
has held over the past several years 
and promises to continue for many 
more years to come. 

One reason for this is that the 
chemical industry has grown to the 
point where it has completely dis- 
carded formerly accepted ideas of 
what its industrial limits should be. 
With research efforts a paramount 
characteristic, chemical activities now 
cut across every major industry and 
exert far-reaching influences on virtu- 
ally every other field as well. Under 
the circumstances, it is reasonable to 
assume that the chemical equities pos- 
sess market qualities peculiarly their 
own. An examination of their mar- 
ket record proves this to be the ap- 
parent case. 

Perhaps the most notable thing 
here is their price-earnings ratios. 
These are high, particularly for the 
leading chemical issues. And they 
are almost always more liberal than 
for any other major stock group. This 
may be related back to the fact that 
the industry has a very strong secu- 
lar—or long term—growth factor on 
the one hand, and a well defined 
cyclical characteristic on the other. 

The result is that the chemical in- 
dustry is a prosperous one. Since 
1929, capital return of these com- 
panies has fluctuated with general 
conditions. But it is significant that, 
at the 1932 bottom, operations re- 
mained in the profits column and were 
equal to 4.8 per cent of invested capi- 
tal. In addition, last year’s capital 
return was probably not far from the 
high of 15.3 per cent shown in 1929. 
Few industries can match this record. 

As a corollary of the generous 
times-earnings ratios at which these 
equities sell, dividend yields are rela- 
tively low. In this respect, it is per- 
fectly true that many other industries 
afford more liberal income return. But 
it is also true that there are few lines 
where dividends are so well sustained 
—and promise such attractive secular 
increase. 

So it is evident that if any invest- 
ment list is to justify the term, “well 
balanced,” it should include chemical 
issues, or at least companies having 
important chemical interests. Whether 
5 or 500 shares are acquired, and 
whether 1 or 10 companies are 
chosen, will naturally depend upon 
the individual’s financial resources 
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anced investment lists. 


and portfolio requirements. For those 
who need additional representation in 
such equities, or for those who are 
interested in building a backlog of 
“growth” stocks, the six issues shown 
in the appended tabulation appear 
suitable for long range purchase at 
this time. 

Four of them—American Cyana- 
mid “B,”’ du Pont, Monsanto and 
Union Carbide—represent diversified 
chemical industries within themselves. 
Commercial Solvents has been mak- 
ing striking progress over the past 
few years and is becoming more and 


Gendreau Photo 


THE GROWTH FACTOR IN 
CHEMICAL STOCKS | 


And six issues that deserve to be included in well bal- 


more a strictly chemical enterprise. 
Outstanding, here, is its new nitro- 
paraffin process, which should prove 
a big earnings factor in future years. 
While Glidden is not entirely con- 
cerned with chemical activities, about 
one-third of its operations fall into 
that category. This is particularly 
true of its soya products subdivision, 
where pioneer work with the remark- 
able soya bean has been proving its 
justification. Glidden seems well de- 
flated marketwise and, in addition to 
a secular growth factor, has a strong 
cyclical flavor to recommend it. 


tive convertible preferred stock. 


SIX CHEMICAL STOCKS FOR GROWTH 


Price- 
1939 Earnings Recent Seeaions 1939 Indicated 

Stock: Per Share Price Ratio Divs. Yield 
American Cyanamid “B”........ $2.07 39 18.3 *$1.60 41% 
Commercial Solvents ........... 0.61 16 22.9 Nil ie 
du Pont de Nemours............ 7.65 186 24.2 7.00 3.7 
Glidden Company .............. 1.70 17 17.0 70.50 re 
Monsanto Chemical ............ 4.01 112 27.7 3.00 2.7 
3.86 83 as 1.90 aa 


*Comprised of four quarterly dividends of 15 cents each in cash and $1 in 5 per cent cumula- 
+Represented by year-end payment. 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF LEADING CHEMICAL STOCKS 


The tabulation presented below is not intended to be a complete list of companies in this 
group. It includes only the more acti vely traded “Big Board” and Curb issues of those 
companies which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals that find their way into 
many industries for further processing as well as into the hands of ultimate consumers. 


Common Stock: (Earnings, Year Ended) 
(Dividends are for Calendar Year) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Air Reduction: 
PTE ENS OUD cisaseneshivesoossnnsessse $2.58 $2.11 $1.51 $0.91 $1.27 $1.66 $2.10 $2.79 $2.86 $1.47 $1.98 
SE CE 1.33 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1 1.83 2.50 3.00 1.50 1.50 
Allied Chemical & Dye: , 
11.43 9.31 6.74 3.62 5.50 6.83 8.71 11.44 11.19 5.92 9.50 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 
American Agricultural Chemical: 
es D1.09 D0.20 D0.82 D1.29 DO0.54 1.40 2.12 1.57 2.95 2.23 1.22 
NED each accsrsewsasdbnesasecctcsores Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.67 1,00 1.67 2.50 1.30 
American Cyanamid: 
al.56 al.87 b0.21 0.14 0.99 0.99 1.61 1.77 2.09 0.91 2.07 
al.60 b0.40 Nil Nil 0.25 0.55 1.00 c0.60 0.45 c0.60 
American Potash & Chemical: 
2.55 3.35 2.77 0.20 2.61 0.87 1.76 3.61 4.42 5.00 m6.00 
1.00 1.00 0.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2.25 3.50 2.00 4.75 
Atlas Powder: 
7.66 2.67 0.62 D2.06 0.77 2.49 2.81 4.21 4.40 2.69 3.82 
5.00 4.00 4.00 0.75 Nil 2.00 2.00 3.50 3.75 2.25 3.00 
Columbian Carbon: 
7.83 5.04 3.03 1.77 2.17 3.93 5.57 7.48 8.31 5.13 5.32 
5.00 6.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 3.40 4.40 5.75 6.50 4.00 4.50 
Commercial Solvents: 
1.51 1.07 0.84 0.51 0.88 0.89 1.02 0.85 0.60 D0.11 0.61 
c0.80 1.00 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.85 0.80 Nil Nil 
Davison Chemical: 
SSS bs €3.34 4.00 D0.54 D3.22 0.35 0.35 0.72 £0.36 1.13 0.17 D0.54 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.60 Nil Nil 
(May 3.53 2.79 2.36 2.03 1 3.63 3.43 4.48 4.15 3.91 3.76 
1.33% 1.334 1.334 1.334 1.33% 2.00 2.00 3.05 3.00 3.00 3.00 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours: F 
(BEDS 6.99 4.52 4.30 1 2.93 3.63 5.02 7.53 7.25 3.74 7.65 
5.85 4.70 4.00 2.75 2.75 3.10 03.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 
Freeport Sulphur: ; 
gh6.09 h4.28 h3.26 h2.75 h3.01 1.75 1.78 2.43 3.30 1.87 2.76 
4.00 c4.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 
idden Company: 
3.57 D0.77 DO0.58 0.06 1.54 1.68 2.91 3.29 2.62 D0.29 1.70 ‘ 
I c2.00 c1.80 Nil Nil 0.25 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.€0 0.50 0.50 | 
Hercules Powder: 
Earnings [OO eg ee 2.98 1.30 0.54 0.12 1.39 1.97 2.12 3.16 2.97 1.95 3.65 
2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.12% 1.75 1.75 2.62% 3.00 1.50 2.85 
Heyden Chem 
Earnings (Dee: bun 3.08 1.87 1.49 1.23 2.74 3.07 3.22 3.56 3.94 2.06 5.99 
0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.50 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.00 
Interchemical Corp.: 
6.23 D0.84 D2.74 D2.02 D0.19 2.05 2.74 3.02 1.44 0.32 4.10 
2.50 2.8714 Nil Nil Nil 0.50 1.10 2.75 2.00 Nil 0.40 
International Agricultural: { 
0.93 1.84 D1.40 D3.55 D4.04 D0.69 D0.99 D1.55 0.16 D1.01 D1.32 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mathieson Alkali Works: - 
3.31 2.96 1.88 0.86 1.70 1.20 1.44 1.76 1.81 1.01 1.12 
1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 4 
Monsanto Chemical: 4 i 
i 11.97 10.84 1.50 1.19 2.57 3.03 3.85 4.01 4.40 3.35 4.01 
00.63 c0.63 00.63 0.63 1.16 1.16 1.50 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 4 
National Cylinder Gas: 
5. j j Nil 0.25 0.50 1.30 0.40 0.50 
Newport Industries: 
| k k DO0.81 D0.68 0.05 0.31 0.57 0.98 2.22 D0.08 0.66 
k Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.60 0.50 Nil Nil 
Tennessee Corp.: 
2.19 1.21 0.01 D0.89 D0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 1.09 0.46 m0.55 
1.00 1.00 0.25 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.15 0.35 Nil Nil 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 2 
| 6.40 5.50 3.52 2.33 2.93 1.81 1.94 2.57 3.02 1.81 2.04 
4.00 4.00 3.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon: a 
3.94 3.13 2.02 0.99 1.59 2.28 3.06 4.14 4.81 2.77 3.86 4 
1.30 2.60 2.60 1.75 1.05 1.20 1.55 2.30 3.20 2.40 1.90 
United Carbon: 
2.63 1.57 D1.43 0.05 1.39 3.55 4.71 5.54 5.91 3.78 3.82 
Nil 2.00 0.25 Nil 0.50 1.87 2.40 4.05 4.50 3.25 3.00 | 
United Dyewood Corp.: 
1.17 D0.59 D0.88 D3.40 D0.001 0.01 1.38 2.20 1.51 D0.74 m0.60 
SR Ee Een Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1.25 1.50 0.25 Nil k 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 
aus 12.63 D5.07 D4.91 0.47 3.56 4.04 2.16 D0.20 D1.17 D1.21 m1.00 
wes 6.00 7.00 2.00 Nil Nil Nil 1.50 1.25 Ni Nil Nil 
Victor Chemical Works: 
1.11 1.16 1.40 1,13 1.09 1.19 1.27 1.31 1.01 1.05 1.59 ( 
0.375 0.375 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.125 1.25 1.125 0.90 1.40 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical: 
D1.28 D1.43 D4.96 D5.68 D5.06 D2.40 D0.79 D2.44 D0.05 D1.80 D1.57 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: i 
eS Se: er 4.32 2.52 1.79 0.80 1.09 1.55 1.63 1.47 1.46 1.52 2.91 
1.83 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 c1.00 
1 
a—Fiscal year ended June 30. b—18 months through December. c—Plus extras. d—Not available. e—Predecessor company earnings prior to 1936. ‘ 


f—6 months. ¢—13 months. h—Before depletion. i—Adjusted for stock dividends. j—Formed in 1933. k—Formed in 1931. m—Estimated. D—Deficit. 
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| phe to the present century, the 
use of native sulphur (brimstone) 
in the United States was exceedingly 
small, and the minor quantities con- 
sumed were supplied almost entirely 
by imports. But with the growth in 
demand for sulphuric acid by a wide 
range of industries and the applica- 
tion of the cheap Frasch process for 
extracting sulphur, both consumption 
and domestic production of this min- 
eral have experienced an impressive 
increase. This country has now be- 
come the world’s leading source of 
brimstone, with Italy a poor second 
and Japan ranking third; there are 
no other producers of importance. 
Some 30 per cent of our output is 
exported, with Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
the largest customers. 

Crude sulphur competes with py- 
rites, a compound of sulphur with 
iron or copper, and with sulphur pro- 
duced as a by-product of metal smelt- 
ing and oil refining operations. This 
competition has become more intense 
in recent years, but is not likely to 
become a serious adverse factor for 
sulphur producers. Freight and han- 
dling costs for pyrites are high, and 
freight charges also provide a limit to 
the amount of sulphuric acid which 
can be economically sold by metal 
and petroleum processors, since most 
of such plants are located at a con- 
siderable distance from important 
markets for the acid. 

It is estimated that about 70 per 
cent of the brimstone consumed is 
used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, with an additional 20 per cent 
accounted for by the production of 
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Price structure is firm, while consumption trends are 


pointing upward. 


sulphurous acid. The principal de- 
mand for these products comes from 
makers of fertilizer, petroleum re- 
finers, paper mills and chemical com- 
panies. The rate of activity in these 
industries is high and aggregate vol- 
ume for 1940 should exceed 1939 
levels. Combined export and domes- 
tic shipments of sulphur last year 
were the largest in history except for 
1929 and 1937, and stimulation of 
export demand by the war may re- 
sult in an increase of as much as 10 
per cent in 1940 shipments. 

Earnings of Freeport Sulphur and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur have not kept 
pace with the increases in their sales 
over the past decade. This has been 
due to higher state and Federal taxes 
and larger charges for depreciation 
and (since 1934) depletion. An ad- 
ditional factor in the case of Freeport 
has been the fact that prior to 1933 
an important share of its output came 
from a wholly-owned property where- 
as today the company is forced to pay 
about one-third of the profits from its 
Louisiana properties and 70 per cent 
of the earnings of its Texas deposit 
to the lessors. 

Nevertheless, sulphur producers’ 
profit margins are unusually wide due 
to their low production costs and 
small overhead. For this reason, 
their earnings and dividend payments 
showed a considerable degree of sta- 


bility during the depression, and their 
equity issues have customarily been 
regarded as being primarily attractive 
for speculative income rather than 
price appreciation. On this basis, 
both stocks appear reasonably valued 
at present levels around 34. 

However, the development of Free- 
port’s earning power through its con- 
trolling interest in Cuban-American 
Manganese Corporation suggests in- 
teresting long term enhancement po- 
tentialities. This company was formed 
in 1928 to develop low-grade manga- 
nese deposits in Cuba. Early progress 
was slow, since it was necessary to de- 
velop an entirely new process for con- 
centrating this ore. Furthermore, the 
company had to contend with three 
major floods, a serious earthquake, a 
revolution and a cut in the United 
States tariff on Brazilian manganese. 
These difficulties have all been over- 
come and future prospects are bright. 
Last year the manganese company 
contributed over 27 per cent of Free- 
port’s earnings, and this proportion 
will undoubtedly increase in the fu- 
ture. Manganese is an essential in- 
gredient in the production of steel, 
and the United States’ domestic out- 
put is rather negligible. Aside from 
the Cuban output, we are forced to 
secure our supplies from such dis- 
tant lands as Russia, the Gold Coast, 
India and Brazil. 


KEEP YOUR BIG BOARD PILOT 


here has been some underground 

discussion whether young Wil- 
liam Martin should be retained as 
President of the Stock Exchange for 
another year. It is hinted that Hanes 
who recently resigned as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury could do 
better in piloting the Exchange 
through its period of discontent large- 
ly caused by the current stagnation in 
trading. Neither Martin nor Hanes, 


with all his credited genius, could ex- 
ercise any great influence upon trad- 
ing volume other than trying to steer 
the ship through the Sargasso Sea in 
which it is marooned for the time be- 
ing. It would be an error of judg- 
ment to change the leadership now, 
especially since it is in such able 
hands. This is not the time for 
grumblers to get control of the 
Exchange. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but no responsibility is 
assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1940 


Amer. Machine & Foundry C+ 

Income and price appreciation pos- 
sibilities warrant purchase of shares, 
now around 13 (ann. div., 80 cents; 
yield, 6.1%). Contrary to some ex- 
pectations, this company managed to 
boost 1939 earnings above previous 
years’ levels. The result, which was 
equivalent to $1.04 per share, com- 
pared with 97 cents in 1938 and was 
the best since 1936. Considering past 
record, together with longer range 
outlook, the stock appears under- 
valued at present prices. 


Bliss (E. W.) D+ 

Strictly speculative positions in 
shares may be retained for the long 
pull; recent price (N. Y. Curb), 15. 
This company is currently operating 
in the black and expects to continue 
this performance throughout the year. 
Officials recently brought out that the 
“break-even” point in sales volume 
is presently around $8 million annu- 
ally. This may be compared with un- 
filled orders approximating $9 million 
at this time. Among other things, 
Bliss is working on war orders for the 
British government; terms here have 
been arranged so as to protect the 
company if hostilities were to cease. 


(Also FW, Aug. 23, °39.) 


Briggs Manufacturing B 

Retention of shares is warranted as 
a speculation on cyclical trends in the 
auto industry; approx. price, 22 (paid 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Beech Aircraft ......... D toD+ 
C+ to B 
General Refractories..... C+toB 
Raybestos-Manhattan ...C+toB 


Weston Electrical Inst...C+ to B 


50 cents so far this year). This com- 
pany’s first quarter operations were 
in marked contrast to the final period 
of 1939, when labor trouble in the 
auto industry hampered results. The 
closing quarter probably made little— 
if any—contribution to the profit of 
$1.04 per share shown in the first nine 
months. As for the March period this 
year, however, indications are that 
net approximated $1 a share. With 
operations still at a high level, second 
quarter prospects are favorable. 


Budd (E. G.) Mig. Cc 

Current holdings of stock, now 
around 5, may be retained as a radical 
speculation. In addition to handling a 
larger volume than last year, com- 
pany’s auto division has added a num- 


ber of new customers. An outstand-. 


ing development here has been ac- 
quisition of an important part of 
General Motors’ business. Fruehauf 
has adopted a Budd-built trailer and 
recently placed an order for 10,000 
such units ; this indicates a good earn- 
ings showing for the trailer division 
this year. As for railway activities, 
operations in this direction are satis- 
factory and promise to show an in- 
crease in revenues. (Also FW, Aug. 
2, *39.) 


Continental Motors D+ 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares should be retained for long- 
term market improvement ; recent 
price, around 4, Although far from 


RUBBER REVOLUTION 
ON THE FARM 


\. its annual report, Goodyear 
points out that in the nine years 
since the company demonstrated the 
first farm tractor ever to operate on 
pneumatic tires, the farm has be- 


impressive, the roughly $95,000 (or 3 
cents a share) reported for the Janu- 
ary quarter was significant for at least 
one thing. It was the best January- 
period profit since 1925. The showing 
came on the heels of refinancing and 
increased sales volume, together with 
improved operating efficiency. On 
March 8, unfilled orders totalled $5.7 
million, compared with $2.9 million 
on the same date a year ago. In the 
January quarter of 1939, there was 
a loss of approximately $142,000. 
(Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Doehler Die Casting C+ 

At current levels of about 20, stock 
is well situated for retention in diver- 
sified lists (declared 25 cents so far 
this year). Company recently broke a 
two-year dividend drought by declar- 
ing an interim distribution of 25 cents 
a share. Last previous payment was 
20 cents in April, 1938. The world’s 
largest manufacturer of die-cast prod- 
ucts, Doehler has been a big bene- 
ficiary of activity in the automobile 
industry. Reflecting cyclical poten- 
tialities, earnings last year equalled 
$2.43 per share, compared with 19 
cents in 1938. 


General Cable D+ 

Retention of shares in well diversi- 
fied lists is warranted, purely as a 
speculation; recent price, 10. Al- 
though this is usually a dull season 
in the wire and cable field, company 
has been benefiting from the substan- 


come one of the greatest markets for 
this product. Advantages in things 
such as fuel savings, greater draw- 
bar pull, driver comfort and longer 
tractor life are so great, says Good- 
year, that today approximately 90 per 
cent of all new tractors come from 
the manufacturer on rubber tires of 
one kind or another. 
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tial business carried over from last 
year. General Cable's capitalization is 
rather top-heavy, a fact that makes it 
difficult to show black figures on the 
common stock. At the same time, 
however, this condition makes for 
favorable earnings leverage during 
periods of cyclical activity. 


Hercules Motors C 

Commitments in shares may be un- 
dertaken on a long range basis; ap- 
prox. price, 16 (paid 25 cents so far 
this year). This important factor in 
the heavy-duty gasoline and Diesel 
engine fields did very well last year. 
Notwithstanding, indications are that 
results in 1940 will exceed the $2.07 
per share shown in 1939, This is 
based on maintenance of a good level 
of domestic business activity, together 
with increased foreign demand as a 
result of the war. (Also FW, Mar. 
20.) 


Kennecott Copper B 

Stock, now around 35, is one of the 
more attractive situations in the cycli- 
cal group (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). With the exception of 1937, 
when net equalled $4.60 per share, 
last year was Kennecott’s best since 
1929. The 1939 result was equivalent 
to $3.14 per share, $2.21 of which was 
apparently earned in the final six 
months. This was largely a reflection 
of preparedness activities plus the 
actual conflict that broke out in Sep- 
tember. So far this year, there has 
been a falling off of new orders in the 
fabricating division. But demand for 
raw copper has been holding up well. 
(Also FW, Mar. 13). 


Loose- Wiles C+ 
Now around 17, shares are suitable 
for retention in well diversified lists 


(ann. div., $1). Reports are that dol- 
lar sales volume in the first quarter 
exceeded like 1939 comparatives. It is 
further understood that period net 
probably compared favorably with the 
33 cents a share shown a year ago. 
An encouraging development, thus far 
in 1940, is that price structure of 
company’s major products has shown 
continued improvement. Interesting, 
also, is the fact that Loose-Wiles is 
about to launch a long range program 
of plant improvement. 


Packard Motor Car C 


Placement of strictly speculative 
funds in shares is warranted, at pres- 
ent low prices of about 334. Ever 
since introduction of 1940 models, 
Packard has been scoring big sales 
increases as compared with a year 
ago. While the rate of gain may not 
be maintained throughout the current 
model season, continuation of present 
trends in the industry should make 
for highly satisfactory volume. Un- 
der such circumstances, earnings are 
slated to expand—particularly since 
important plant and manufacturing 
economies have been instituted. But 
the very large common stock capital- 
ization will hold down per share re- 
sults. (Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Recently quoted at 87, stock is a 
suitable medium for representation in 
the mail order field (paid 75 cents so 
far this year). Recent publication of 
Sears’ fiscal year report suggests that 
this company’s record is a good illus- 
tration of what is meant by secular 
earnings growth. Following attain- 
ment of peak earnings in 1929 ($30.1 
million), there was a deficit of about 
$2.5 million in 1932. But longer term 
factors and a rising business cycle 


pushed net into new high ground in 
1937 ($30.8 million). Latest surge of 
activity, however, sent profits to an 
all-time record at $37.3 million, or 
$6.60 per share. (Also FW, Mar. 13.) 


C+ 

Though market performance over 
recent past has not been outstanding, 
longer range holdings of stock need 
not be disturbed; approx. price, 23 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
25 cents). It was recently announced 
that unfilled orders of this unit to- 
talled roughly $1.6 million at the 1939 
year-end, or almost double the com- 
parable figure a year before. If ex- 
pectations are fulfilled, demand from 
railroad, electric utility and industrial 
sources this year should push fet well 
above the 1939 figure of 67 cents a 
share. Because of the war in Europe, 
company believes that an increased 
volume of its products can be mar- 
keted in Latin America. (Also FW, 
Nov. 15, ’39.) 


Superheater 


United Fruit B+ 


Income and longer range apprecia- 
tion possibilities justify purchase of 
shares, now around 78 (ann. div., 
$4; yield, 5.1%). During this pe- 
riod, when economic eyes are turning 
increasingly southward, it is interest- 
ing to note United Fruit’s important 
position in Latin America. Aside 
from cargo carried for others, com- 
pany last year purchased more than 
$10 million of agricultural and manu- 
factured products in the United States 
for export to Latin American nations. 
In addition, company spent more than 
$40 million in tropical countries for 
wages, taxes, and the purchase of 
bananas, sugar cane, cacao and other 
products. (Also FW, Feb. 14.) 
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CHEMICALS OPEN 
ANOTHER DOOR 


Geographi- 
cally it is 
true, there 
are no longer available more virgin 
lands for development as New Fron- 
tiers, and there will be none unless the 
country should undertake expansion 
beyond its now well marked borders. 
There is little likelihood that it would 
take such a step now or in the future. 
There is not within us the spirit to act 
the role of the invader of the peace- 
ful domains of other people. 

Yet we are told that since there are 
no longer any such vast tracts of un- 
exploited lands upon which pioneer 
settlers could make new homes for 
themselves as once were available 
when we were a young nation, we 
have exhausted our frontiers and 
reached the limit of our natural 
growth. 


Hence, on account of our geo- 
graphical limitations, even to keep 
what growth we have attained we 
must apply our most intensive efforts 
to adapt ourselves to our full grown 
maturity and concentrate our energies 
upon extracting the most -out of it, if 
we are to avoid retrogression and 
attrition. 


Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 
And so does the squeamish pessimist 
say: “Now that there are no longer 
any new frontiers our decadence has 
set in.” In this lugubrious viewpoint 
no full blooded and _ enterprising 
American will join for he knows it is 
not true and is but the product of 
disjointed minds. 

His vision sees over the tops of the 
trees. Examining the facts he will 
realize that it is not the lack of new 
lands that restricts our frontiers. He 
will ask himself how that could be 
when much of the land already avail- 
abie has in recent years been unable 
to sustain in comfort and affluence 
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the present tillers of its arable soil. 

The inquiring mind, seeking fur- 
ther enlightment, will discover that 
the principal reason for our agricul- 
tural maladjustment is not our lack 
of land but the dislocation in propor- 
tional consumption of our farm prod- 
ucts here and abroad. This in re- 
cent years has resulted in the con- 
tinuous trek from the farms to the 
urban centers because the latter held 
out more inviting opportunities for 
profitable labor. 

Hence this movement from land to 
city has become an economic problem. 

To this problem we are flexibly 
adjusting ourselves, just as in the 
past we surmounted others we have 
faced. We may be passing through 
the seven ages of life but we are still 
far from the seventh stage marking 
senility and dotage. Our progress in 
our orbit of civilization has always 
uncovered new frontiers. 


Our old iron masters must have 
thought of the limitations of their 
trade as they toiled with their grimy 
hands over their small furnaces. But 
along came the Bessemer steel dis- 
covery which like an Aladdin’s dream 
revolutionized their industry and by 
its magic touch reared large mills 
throughout the country. Here was a 
new frontier providing work for a 
thousand hands where one pair suf- 
ficed before. 


Little could the makers of the horse 
drawn wagon or buggy that now have 
become museum pieces visualize what 
new frontiers would be uncovered by 
the perfection of the motor vehicle, or 
how this now major industry would 
widen the field of accessory products. 

They could not foresee how it 
would also create the necessity for 
new and better roads which now span 


the country like a spider’s web, give — 


a tremendous impulse to the develop- 


ment of oil and its by-products, en- 
hance roadside property ; and how to- 
day through the gates of its numer- 
ous plants hundreds of thousands of 
men trudge daily to their work and 
are well paid for it. 

So it is likewise true of numerous 
and other inventions: the radio, the 
airplane, the Diesel engine, plastics 
and numerous others. All are the 
brain children of inventive genius, 
each in their turn opening new doors 
to unexplored frontiers much vaster 
and much richer than all the land we 
could possess. 

It would be impossible for any 
agricultural land, unsupported by the 
tremendous industrial growth with 
which we have been blessed, to main- 
tain in comfort and at such a high 
standard of living a population of 
more than 130 million people. 


NEW DISCOVERIES Nor have 
ASSURE PROGRESS weex- 
hausted 


this growth. New inventions and new 
discoveries are constantly burgeoning 
upon our horizon, harbingers of fur- 
ther progress. 

Within recent years another door 
has opened leading to new and broad 
frontiers and over its portal is em- 
blazoned the name: Chemicals. 

In its laboratories and through its 
test tubes flow forth new chemical dis- 
coveries: artificial fibers; synthetic 
rubber; polymerization, which has 
worked such wonders in the oil in- 
dustry ; nylon ; rayon ; Vinyon ; super- 
phospates and a multitude of other 
processes which upon reaching the 
practical state of usage are continu- 
ously opening additional frontiers 
that expand the field of general in- 
dustrial employment. 

Each of these new discoveries cre- 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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he preliminary announcement of 

the proposed “merger” of 
tiss-Wright and Atlas Corporation 
outlined a basis for the acquisition of 
new capital which is unique in many 
respects. The management of the 
Atlas Corporation has determined 
upon a policy of concentrating in 
“special situations,” a field in which 
it has been notably successful. It 
proposes to set up a new company in 
which these interests will be concen- 
trated. The general portfolio assets 
of Atlas will be segregated and held 
as a capital fund upon which Curtiss- 
Wright may draw. For a period of 
one year Atlas (or the new Special 
Situations Corporation, following the 
segregation) would guarantee a real- 
ization value of $36.5 million for these 
assets, and a return of 5 per cent on 
any part of the fund not required for 
current use by Curtiss-Wright. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation would 
continue its aircraft, engine and re- 
lated manufacturing activities, but 
would segregate ownership of airport 
and other non-manufacturing real es- 
tate in a new corporation, the stock 
of which would be distributed to 
Curtiss-Wright shareholders. To pay 
for the portfolio assets to be acquired 
from Atlas, Curtiss-Wright securities 
would be issued and exchanged ac- 
cording to the terms outlined in the 
tabulation. In net effect, Curtiss- 
Wright obtains a large amount of 
new capital in exchange for the new 
preferred stock and additional com- 
mon stock and warrants to be issued, 
while the stockholders of Atlas Cor- 
poration acquire a large stake in the 
aircraft company as well as retaining 
their interest in the “special situa- 
tions” which Atlas controls. 

There are two major elements of 
surprise in the proposed deal: the 
large amount of additional capital 
which it would make available to Cur- 
tiss-Wright, and the unusual manner 
in which it would be acquired. The 
company’s backlog of unfilled orders 
has risen sharply; assuming that it 
continues to expand, a need for addi- 
tional working capital might arise. 
However, there is no definite indica- 
tion as yet of any necessity for a 
large amount of fixed capital. On 
orders already placed by the French 
Government for airplane engines, a 
premium of $3,500 per motor is being 


paid to provide for plant expansion. | 


It appears probable that similar con- 
tributions will be required on further 
orders from the belligerents, in order 
to guard against the dangers of exces- 
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UNIQUE FINANCING 
FOR CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Stockholders will be asked to approve a large increase 


in capitalization involving major changes. 


sive enlargement of plant capacity. 

Since the amount of future capital 
requirements will depend upon de- 
velopments later in the year and in 
1941, there is no definite assurance 
that $36.5 million or any major part 
thereof will be needed. However, the 
prospects for a further sharp expan- 
sion in business volume appear suf- 
ficiently real to justify the establish- 
ment of a reservoir of liquid capital, 
as a foresighted measure to provide 
the means for quick action when and 
if necessary. 

As to the manner of acquisition and 
its unusual features: Despite the very 
favorable business trends of 1939 and 
1940, the existing capital structure of 
Curtiss-Wright is not such as to lend 
itself readily to direct financing in 
the capital market. The position of 
the Class A stock is something of a 
barrier to the issuance of new senior 
stock; the Jarge amount of common 
stock outstanding and the fact that no 
dividend has ever been paid upon this 
equity are cited as arguments against 
the usual type of junior stock financ- 
ing. The deal with Atlas Corpora- 
tion, based upon exchanges of pre- 


ferred and common stocks and war- 
rants, would solve these problems if 
approved by stockholders. 

A preliminary study of the terms 
of the plan, as thus far revealed, sug- 
gests that they are more favorable to 
Atlas Corporation security holders 
than to the owners of the two Cur- 
tiss-Wright stock issues. But before 
coming to anv definite conclusion, it 
is only fair to consider whether sub- 
stantial amounts of capital could be 
obtained otherwise on more advan- 
tageous terms, and also to suspend 
judgment until the plan is issued in 
complete and definitive form. Last 
week it was announced that the new 
5 per cent preferred would be made 
convertible into common stock on a 
4-for-1 basis for 60 days following 
completion of the deal. Other amend- 
ments may be made which could ma- 
terially affect decisions by Curtiss- 
Wright stockholders. Several weeks 
may be required to complete arrange- 
ments for the shareholders’ vote. 

Assuming that the deal is con- 
summated, its profitability will de- 
pend, in the final analysis, largely 
upon the question of whether or not 


Company 
Atlas Corporation 


* For purchase of stock at $25. 


Common stock 


Present Stock 
Outstanding 


Preferred stock 6%, cum. ($50 par).. 448,661 shs. 


Common stock ($5 par)....cceceeeees 3,008,281 shs. 


*Perpetual option warrants.......... 1,951,073 


Preferred stock 


COMPARATIVE CAPITALIZATIONS AND 
PROPOSED SET-UP 


NEW SECURITIES 
(per share) 


Would receive 1 new Curtiss-Wright 
preferred stock, $50 par, 5% (con- 
vertible for 6 days into 4 common 
shares) +14 Curtiss-Wright com- 


mon. 

Would receive 65/100 Curtiss-Wright 
common + _ pro-rata portion of 
“Special Situations” stock. 

Would receive either warrants to 
purchase Curtiss-Wright common at 
$12.50 to $14.50 per share for 5 years 
or 65/100 of a share at $25 without 


Curtiss-Wright limit. 
Preferrred stock “A” $2 non-cum Would receive either 1% new preferred 
convertible (G1 par)...cccecsccces 1,158,464 shs. + 1.8 shares of common (option 1) 
or (option 2) % new preferred + 4/5 
common and in either case pro rata 
airport stock. 
Common: ‘stock (PORE). .ccciccccscese 7,429,118 shs. Would keep present stock and receive 


pro rata share of airport company 
stock. 


Indicated New Capitalization of Curtiss-Wright 


Under Option 1 Under Option 2 
738,258 shs. 1,027,875 shs. 
11,559,720 shs. 10.401,256 shs. 
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Curtiss-Wright will be able to utilize 
the large capital fund to sufficient ad- 
vantage to counterbalance the heavy 
increase in both senior and junior 


capitalization which would result. 
This will depend, in turn, mainly 
upon trends in the aircraft manufac- 
turing business affecting both volume 


It is widely 
recognized that these determinants are 
closely linked with developments in 
the European war. 


and profit margins. 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Underwriting prospects are fair and investment in- 


come is well maintained. Additional temporary benefits 


may be obtained from a long war. 


paler a regular and generally 
consistent return over the years, 
the capital stocks of the leading fire 
insurance companies have acquired 
considerable popularity among con- 
servative investors. In some re- 
spects they resemble general man- 
agement investment trusts as they 
combine many of the functions of such 
investment vehicles with the insur- 
ance underwriting business. How- 
ever, in most instances they have the 
decided advantage of longer man- 
agerial experience and lower costs 
for the administration of the port- 
folios. Additional income is obtained 
from the insurance business, and in 
the aggregate their investment record 
is superior to those which have be- 
come known as the general manage- 
ment type trusts. 

Financial policies of insurance com- 
panies are traditionally conservative 
and while over a number of years 
an average of some 90 per cent of the 
investment income has been dis- 
tributed to stockholders, the return 
from the insurance business is usually 
plowed back into the enterprise. 
Underwriting results last year were 
generally satisfactory. Fire losses in 
the United States amounted to $313.5 
million and showed an increase of 3.8 
per cent over the $302.1 million regis- 
tered for 1938. On the other hand, 
premium volume increased by 6.4 per 
cent. While for the industry as a 


whole results were fair, the larger 
companies, as shown in the appended 
tabulation, registered declines in 
underwriting profits though none re- 
corded a loss in that account. 

The outlook for 1940 so far remains 
fair for the underwriting business 
though fire losses during the first two 
months on account of the very severe 
winter were above the like period last 
year. The continued pressure on 
premium rates by politicians and cus- 
tomers has some adverse implications, 
but changes in this respect are slow 
to develop and steady progress is be- 
ing made in controlling underwriting 
expenses. 

As a result of generally improved 
business conditions and larger divi- 
dend distributions the investment in- 
come last year showed gains for all 
companies in the appended tabulation. 
Stockholders’ equity at the end of 
1939 likewise was up in all instances 
despite the fact that the Dow-Jones 
averages for 65 stocks and 40 bonds 
registered a moderate decline, that 
for the former receding from 51.72 
at the end of 1938 to 50.60 at the end 
of last year and the bond average 
recording a drop from 90.49 to 90.04 
for the same period. Such a show- 
ing is decidedly to the credit of the 
management of these fire insurance 
companies. 

The average portfolio of these com- 
panies shows intelligent diversifica- 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF LEADING FIRE 


Fire Insurance 

Company: 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y....... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co............... 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford..... 


*Stated in percentages of total admitted assets. 
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Net Under- Net Invest- 
writing ment 

—-Profit—— ——Income—— Total Income 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 

$0.84 $0.72 $1.95 $1.76 $2.79 .48 
0.76 0. 2.05 1.82 2.81 2.72 
0.60 0.67 2.20 1.89 2.80 
4.76 2.58 4.57 4.40 9.33 6.98 
0.23 0.21 1,15 1.23 1.38 1.34 
1.94 2.54 2.76 2.39 4.70 4.93 
0.53 0.78 1.52 1.44 2.05 2.22 
0.98 0.97 3.03 2.73 4.01 3.70 
0.51 1.23 2.67 2.57 3.18 2.80 
1.15 1.05 3.02 2.74 4.17 3.79 


Including extras. 


tion and the companies have avoided 
concentration in low coupon long term 
funding bonds which represent the 
bulk of recent years’ new issues. In- 
stead they have maintained a satis- 
factory degree of liquidity in order to 
be able to benefit from any funda- 
mental change in bond market condi- 
tions, and the underwriting business 
continues to add to the funds avail- 
able for new investments. 

The return from their portfolio 
holdings is, of course, affected by the 
general trends of business and indus- 
try. In the event of a long war, the 
insurance companies are likely to 
share in whatever special profits may 
result through their investments in 
industrial stocks, including some of 
the war beneficiaries. Likewise, if 
historical precedent is any criterion, 
the premium business would benefit 
from a long drawn out war, as the 
resulting expansion of inventories and 
rising prices would stimulate the vol- 
ume of fire insurance premiums. 
This influence, if it materializes, 
would naturally be only temporary. 
Even without such an artificial stimu- 
lation the stocks of some of the lead- 
ing companies in this field—such as 
Continental, Fidelity- Phenix and 
Home—representing sound and well 
managed enterprises, merit considera- 
tion especially in view of the yield 
they afford at current prices which 
is above the average of the group. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Stockholders’ *Bond 
Equity Holdings 
—December 31— Recent Annual Current Dec. 31, 
1939 1938 Price Dividend Yield 1939 
$54.08 $50.0 53 $1.60 3.02% 46% 
39.95 33.09 41 71.80 4.39 
41.50 39.63 40% 71.80 4.44 19 
100.77 96.32 99 4.00 4.01 33 
29.70 29.00 29% 71.20 4.07 19 
73.50 69.16 85 2.00 2.35 30 
28.03 27.19 35 71.60 4.54 18 
73.70 69.81 72 $2.50 3.47 15 
79.91 77.25 60 2.00 3.33 38 
93.59 89.75 82% ‘2.50 3.03 22 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Trade statistics continue to present an uninspiring back- 
ground, but the U. S. Steel dividend bolstered market 
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sentiment. Confidence is the prime requisite of a sus- 


tained advance; additional constructive news is essential 
to the maintenance of a favorable market trend. 


WITH THE exception of brief periods of specula- 
tive enthusiasm, the essential leaven of confidence 
has been practically non-existent for many months. 
That widespread confidence is the market ingredi- 
ent indispensable to a sustained rise is a truism 
which may have become somewhat tedious through 
frequent repetition. Nevertheless, the observation 
is perhaps more timely and pertinent. at this junc- 
ture than at any other time in the past three years. 
The declaration of a $1 dividend on U. S. Steel 
common stock, the first since the last quarter of 
1937, was widely interpreted as an expression of 
confidence in the future by the management of 
“Big Steel." Whether or not this interpretation is 
correct, the announcement electrified the market, 
partly because of the element of surprise presented 
by the determination upon an important policy in 
advance of the regular quarterly meeting, an action 
which was unprecedented except for one other 
similar incident which occurred many years ago. 


THE STEEL dividend is encouraging, but not neces- 
sarily an augury of the future. Without belittling 
its possible constructive implications, or implying 
the inevitability of a parallel in the present situa- 
tion, a reference to market action following the 
last previous common dividend declaration by U. S. 
Steel may be helpful in the attainment of a true 
perspective. In the three days following the dec- 
laration of a $1 distribution on October 26, 1937, 
the most widely quoted industrial average ad- 
vanced about 6 points. But in less than 30 days 
after this brief rally, the market suffered a sharp 
reversal. 


CIRCUMSTANCES were dissimilar at that time. 
The momentum of the 1937 bear market was strong, 
and the significance of the dividend was vitiated 
by indications that the declaration was motivated 
partly, if not largely, by the undistributed profits 


tax. Nevertheless, the incident seems to prove that 
favorable dividend action by an outstanding mar- 
ket leader will have no more than a temporary 
effect if the broad trend of business activity is 
downward and there is little evidence of a change 
in the basic supply-demand situation. 


AT THE present time, indications of an early turn- 
ing point are tentative at best. Last week's lron 
Age stated that "there is still no indication of a 
broad upward movement within the immediate fu- 
ture" and held forth only “reasonable hopes for 
a belated seasonal expansion of moderate propor- 
tions'’ which might suffice to check the decline in 
steel production at a point not far below the cur- 
rent 61 per cent rate. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported that the increase in manu- 
facturers' inventories was halted in February, but 
its index of new orders declined 10 per cent from 
January. The commodity markets show scattered 
weakness in sensitive raw materials, and the com- 
modity indexes continue to present a generally un- 
impressive picture. 


UNDER THE circumstances, it is obvious that more 
bullish ammunition will be needed in the not distant 
future if the stock market rally is to develop into 
a sustained rise. As suggested in last week's com- 
ment, it may be more logical to postpone expecta- 
tions of a major advance for two or three months. 
Consequently, a policy of restricting commitments 
to relatively conservative equities is still advocated. 
But it is recognized that trade statistics are some- 
times tardy in their reflection of important changes 
in basic business trends. If the market continues 
to show the vitality displayed last week, the argu- 
ments for looking beyond the immediate business 
situation will be enhanced. 

—Written March 28; George H. Dimon. 
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CHEMICALS FOR GROWTH: Although 
evitably affected in varying degrees by cyclical 
influences, chemical stocks include a large propor- 
tion of issues which are outstanding for their 
demonstrated long term growth possibilities. Re- 
lecting business cycle factors, some of the leaders 
in the industry failed to better their 1937 records 
last year, but others—including American Cyana- 
mid, du Pont, Heyden Chemical, Hercules Powder, 
Monsanto and Victor Chemical—established new 
earnings highs in 1939. Because of their secular 
growth potentialities, and the fact that many 
chemical companies are able to show relatively 
good profits even in times of general business 
depression, price-earnings ratios in this group are 
generally rather high. Nevertheless, investors who 
wish to participate in the long term growth of an 
industry which is constantly opening up new hori- 
zons are fully warranted in making commitments 
in selected chemical equities. (Details on page 7.) 


ATLAS AND CURTISS-WRIGHT: The pro- 
posed transfer of the general portfolio assets of 
Atlas Corporation to Curtiss-Wright in exchange 
for preferred stock, common stock and warrants 
can scarcely be considered a ‘merger’ in the strict 
sense of the term. It is a complicated, but in- 
genious arrangement for providing Curtiss-Wright 
with a large amount of liquid capital, which is 
likely to be needed if aircraft manufacturing vol. 
ume shows the further sharp expansion anticipated 
for the remaining months of 1940 and in 1941. 
Considered in terms of prospective outstanding 
capitalization and the ratio of exchange values to 
current quotations for Curtiss-Wright common, the 
cost of the financing appears somewhat high. 
However, because of the existing capital set-up of 
Curtiss-Wright, there is some question as to the 
feasibility of a direct public offering. In the final 
analysis, the profitability of the deal (if approved) 
will depend upon future developments, which will 
determine whether Curtiss-Wright can advan- 
tageously employ a new capital fund of $36.5 
million, or the major part thereof. (Details on 


page 13.) 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: In a search for 


clues of the next important trend in general busi- 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


ness activity, attention is currently focused mainly 
on steel. One of the steel industry's most im- 
portant customers—motor vehicle manufacturing— 
will also bear close watching; it may prove to be a 
more reliable guide to the intermediate term 
future course of domestic industrial activity than 
steel, despite the latter's usual barometric signifi- 


- cance. The automobile has been one of the out- 


standing bright spots in the first quarter. For the 
first two months, at least, the high rate of produc- 
tion was well supported by retail sales. February 
retail sales, which normally show a substantial sea- 
sonal decline, were off only 0.5 per cent from the 
very satisfactory January total, and were 3.7 per 
cent above the previous February peak recorded 
in 1929. Nevertheless, inventories of completed 
cars (largely in dealers’ hands and in transit) are 
estimated by Ward's Reports to have reached a 
total of about 500,000, probably a new all time 
high. Dealer stocking is normal at this time ot 
the year, and present inventories will not prove 
excessive if the strong retail demand continues un- 
diminished throughout the spring months. If re- 
tail sales justify production in the second quarter at 
a rate approximating the |.3 million volume of the 
first three months, one of the most important sup- 
porting factors for general business activity will 
be maintained. If, on the other hand, new car 
inventories prove excessive, necessitating curtail- 
ment of production, the repercussions would be felt 
in many industries and market sentiment would be 
adversely affected. 


SULPHUR OUTLOOK: The development of the 
inexpensive Frasch process for extracting sulphur 
together with the growth in demand for sulphuric 
acid has increased sulphur production from prac- 
tically zero around the turn of the century to 2.74 
million long tons in 1937. Whereas forty years 
ago the United States imported practically all of 
its meagre requirements of the mineral, it is today 
by far the world's largest source of sulphur, export- 
ing about 30 per cent of its output. Domestic 
consumption by the fertilizer, petroleum refining, 
pulp and paper and chemical industries was main- 
tained at high levels in 1939 and is expected to be 
even larger this year. Because of the war, exports 
to Canada, France, Great Britain, Australia and 
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New Zealand—our leading customers—should also 
increase substantially. Freeport Sulphur will bene- 
fit not only from the improvement in its own busi- 
ness but also from the anticipated gain in earn- 
ings of its subsidiary, Cuban-American Manganese. 
(Details on page 9.) 


ALUMINUM PRICE CUT: Rumors of a reduc- 
tion in the price of aluminum ingots proved well 
founded last Monday when Aluminum Company of 
America, the sole domestic producer of the metal, 
lowered its quotation from 20 cents a pound to 
19 cents. It was stated that this action reflected 
the benefits of research and development together 
with expansion of plants and facilities permitting 
the company to expect lower costs. Production 
of aluminum last year set a new record, exceeding 
the output in 1937, the previous peak year, by 
12 per cent. Exports were also at a record high, 
being more than three times those of 1918 when 
the previous record was established. Of last year's 
foreign shipments, 17 per cent went to Japan, 
6.3 per cent to Russia and 1.9 per cent to Ger- 
many; exports to these countries are now subject 
to the “moral embargo" declared by the State 
Department. In the domestic field, consumption 
of aluminum in the aircraft industry was double 
that for 1937. 


CHANGES IN INCOME STOCK GROUP: 
Sterling Products, originally recommended at 70, 
is currently quoted around 80, and is regarded as 
less attractive for new commitments than some of 
the other equities in the income group. Although: 
removal of this stock is not intended as a general 
sale recommendation—the issue should continue to 
be a satisfactory income producer—holders who 
purchased at materially lower levels might be jus- 
tified in accepting profits. 

On the basis of the regular quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents per share, Borden common stock offers 
a yield of 5 per cent at current prices around 24. 


However, a higher net return is indicated, since 
prospects point to continuance of the earnings 
progress recorded in 1939, in which year earnings 
equivalent to $1.81 per share were realized and 
dividends totaling $1.40 per share were paid. 
Although profits in the fluid milk division are un- 
satisfactory, the company is making progress in 
its efforts to cope with high distribution costs. 
The ice cream and other manufactured products 
divisions showed very good gains in 1939 and are 
expected to maintain a favorable earnings trend, 
resulting in good net profits despite continuance 
of difficult conditions in the milk business. Borden 
common is added to the income group this week. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Industrial Profits—Ran at good level in first quarter. 
Used Car Stocks—In healthy condition. 


Financial Markets—Buoyed by unexpected U. S. 
Steel dividend. 


Residential Building—Spurred by high rate of FHA 
activity. 


NEUTRAL: 


Washington—Administration throws support to 
legislation halting Treasury's silver buying policy. 
Sterling—''Free"’ rate extends decline on absence 
of demand, as new regulations go into effect. 


NEGATIVE: 


Congress—House and Senate reverse retrenchment 
sentiment and vote appropriations above budget 
estimates. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Currant all 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 90 5.55% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 94 5.32 103!/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/os,'70.. 88 5.11 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 83 4.82 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, "52 110 3.63% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ‘47 85 4.70 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os, 98 4.59 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/s, 3.16 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 110 2.72 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 85 5.88 104 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 96 6.25%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 94 4.21 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
Gu 43 5.23 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.95 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 67 5.22% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 85 4.70 Not 
West Penn. Elec., $7 cum. cl. 'A' 107 6.54 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 51% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Price, 1939 Yield 
Adams-Millis .......... 25 $1.00 4.0% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 65 3.25 5.0 3.32 3.03 
36 1.85 5.1 273.35 723.42 
@Borden Company...... 24 1.40 58 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 87 5.00 5.7 Pra, 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 40 2.50 6.2 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 60 3.00 5.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 2.49 
General Foods ......... 48 2.25 4.7 2.50 2.75 
ee 43 2.60 6.0 2.81 2.32 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the “Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


Liggett & Myers, B..... 109 $5.00 4.6% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes .. 34 2.00 59 1.99 1.68 
Melville Shoe .......... 33 2.00 6.0 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 26 2.00 7.6 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ....... 48 3.00 6.2 4.18 3.60 
{Sterling Products .... 80 3.80 4.7 5.10 5.25 
Union Pacific ......... 96 600 62 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. @—Added this week; J—Removed this week see Page !7. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 


STOCKS Price 19300880 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 37 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe..... 41 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 25 ... *D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 39 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable . 35 D0.23 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 77 1.50 DO.70 5.75 
PSS 26 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 39 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 16 oe DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 9 0.30 0.20 0.38 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 29 2.00 3.11 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 38 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Kelsey-Hayes "A"  ...... 12 D3.11 2.66 


t—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. 
ended Apri! 30, 1939. 


(18) 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 


Kennecott Copper ...... 35 $2.00 {$2.10 +$3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 D3.26 DO0.64 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 30 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 17 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 54 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum . ...... i 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 23 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 43 2.25 $2.80 bI.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad ... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
9 0.25 0.38 
Square D Company....... 37 1.75 1.17 3.02 
Thompson Products ...... 35 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 48 2.50 0.59 3.02 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
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Just when traders and the public were in the midst 
of trying to explain a whirl in the soft-drink shares, one 
of the financial surprises of the year was sprung: Direc- 
tors of U. S. Steel declared a $1 dividend on the com- 
mon stock—the first payment since December, 1937, and 
the second since the bottom of the depression in 1932. 


Time and again, it has been demonstrated that 
analysts and sundry government officials can very well 
tell the country that “general conditions” are slated for 
improvement. But it takes a thing of this kind to shake 
the lethargy out of the stock-trading public—temporarily, 
if nothing else. An unexpected dividend by the Cor- 
poration, at this time, speaks a language all its own. 
And charts are not needed to interpret it. “Big Steel” 
is a conservative in things such as dividend payments, 
and it is therefore reasonable to assume that directors 
have considerable confidence in the future. 


This was fully reflected in the market on Wednesday. 
Opening prices were strong; as the day progressed, vol- 
ume increased and the better tone spread throughout 
the list. When the session closed, the first million-share 
day since early February had been chalked up and prices 
had recovered to about mid-way between the upper and 
lower limits of 1940 trading. Let the much talked of 
Spring rise in industry appear within the next few weeks, 
and the Steel dividend may well stand as a turning point 
in the intermediate market trend. 


Psychologically, if nothing else, all was not perfect 
in Wall Street last week. New regulations for sterling 
went into effect on Monday, and the “free” pound tum- 


Stock: 
150,900 30 353% 
Pan-American Airways..... 
United Air Lines............ 


Radio Corp. of America..... 74,900 6% 61 —k 
63,200 9% 10% + % 
44,400 61% +% 
National Aviation .......... 37,800 12 14% +2% 


Columbia Gas & Electric.... 
Manhattan Ry. m. g. ct...... I 
20,100 54% 5434 —¥ 
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Fintote 


bled around 25 cents in two days to stand at the lowest 
point since early 1933. Majority opinion, however, con- 
tinues to discount talk of a “trade war.” England is 
out to get all the foreign exchange possiblé. But it is 
being done through the medium of sterling at an “official” 
rate—around $4.03. 


It looks as if the cycle of public opinion has now 
swung to the point where the Securities & Exchange 
Commission is slated to be the investigated, rather than 
the investigator. Recent fireworks between the Com- 
mission and the Investment Bankers Association, over 
changes in SEC laws, have served to accelerate this pos- 
sibility. There are plenty of Congressmen who feel that 
the Commission has acted in a high-handed manner on 
too many occasions, thus tending to check business prog- 
ress. Present Washington opinion is that “changes” will 
surely come—but perhaps not before the next session of 
Congress. 


A representative of the woolen trade says that while 
this should be one of the industry’s busy seasons, little 
business is being done. Buyers seem to feel that prices 
are too high and have withdrawn in the expectation that 
lower prices will soon be posted. If the ‘buyers’ strike” 
in this section of the textile industry continues, the 
chances are that lower prices will develop. 


When will the New York Stock Exchange learn? 
Against widespread opposition, on March 1, the Big 
Board imposed mandatory service charges on the ac- 
counts of commission-house customers. Less than a 
month later, these were repealed —Written, March 27. 


Stock : 

Bendix Aviation 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... 
International Nickel ........ 
Curtiss-Wright “A” ........ 
Trancont’!] & Western Air.. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
North American Aviation... 22 

Goebel (Adolf) ............. 21,200 314 3% 
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Into America’s great modern in- 
dustrial plants, with their highly 
specialized manufacturing proc- 
esses, flow vast quantities of raw 
materials in a never-ending 
a stream. And vitally important in 
oN the conversion of these raw ma- 
terials into the finished products 
of commerce are the basic chem- 
icals, industry's life-blood, indis- 
pensable to modern processes of 
manufacture in almost every 
field. 

For nearly half a century Mathie- 


LOOD INDUSTRY 


son has pioneered and continues 
to pioneer in the development of 
new, improved methods of pro- 
ducing, distributing and apply- 
ing to industry’s expanding 
needs such basic chemicals as 
alkali and chlorine and other im- 
portant chemical products. To- 
day Mathieson’s up-to-date 
plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Saltville, Va., and Lake Charles, 
La., help to serve the great and 
constantly increasing chemical 
needs of modern industry. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


IBA GOES TO BAT 


inally after years of earnest effort 

to work with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission—for the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association was sincere 
in its belief that it could do a good job 
in furthering the protection of inves- 
tors and building up confidence in our 
security markets—it has broken these 
ties. The IBA feels that this regula- 
tory body has exceeded its authority 
and has become more of a scold than 
a good policeman. It has come for- 
ward now with an earnest plea that 


the SEC change its manners and has 
stirred up a controversy that has be- 
come somewhat of a hornet’s nest. 
Whatever the outcome, it cannot but 
end in some good. This battle royal 
is creating considerable interest. 
Those sitting on the side lines are by 
no means ardent champions of the 
SEC; they are rooting largely for the 
IBA which is the first of our im- 
portant financial organization to 
courageously present its grievance to 
the public and to Congress. It is 
finding a sympathetic audience among 
many members of the national legis- 
lature. 


THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY POINTS 
TO NEW FRONTIERS 


Concluded from page 4 


125-octane gasoline is now in the lab- 
oratory and still higher octane rat- 
ings are a future possibility. Far from 
popular concept, therefore, petroleum 
is today the basic material for an 
ever-widening list of items, from plas- 
tics to man-made rubber and from 
test-tube alcohols to super motor 
fuels. 

As if in response to some law of 
compensation, chemical science is at 
once cutting into markets for south- 
ern cotton growers and pointing the 
way to the South’s establishment as 
an industrial empire. Here, a com- 
pany learns to manufacture synthetic 
vanilla from materials formerly 
washed away as waste; there, a com- 
pany produces plastics as a_ by- 
product of paper operations. The 
“old” naval stores industry experi- 
ences a rejuvenation through methods 
of making better rosin and turpentine 
from dead pine stumps. At the same 
time, a manufacturer of “special 
wood fiber pulp” (Rayonier), builds 
a plant to produce sulphite (white) 
pulp suitable for use in the rayon in- 
dustry from the prolific southern pine 
—a tree that was once considered 
unfit for even the cheapest-grade 
paper ! 


WHAT NEXT? 


There is so much to consider in this 
matter of “New Frontiers!” Im- 
proved techniques that are substitut- 
ing electrical energy for sulphuric 
acid in the manufacture of fertilizers ; 
chemical processes that are making 
textile materials water-proof, stain- 
proof, moth-proof, and shrink-proof 
—and just plain better looking. Com- 
mercial Solvents develops a new 
method for shooting nitrogen into 
petroleum derivatives, a method that 
will probably create, at lower cost, 
some of the organic acids (nitro- 
paraffins) that are going to be re- 
quired in the newer forms of cellulose 
acetate plastics. Dow Chemical begins 
with its great brine wells in Michigan 
and becomes a producer of magne- 
sium alloys, the “lightest metal in the 
world.” And Union Carbide, gener- 
ally thought of as purely a chemical 
company, becomes the country’s 
greatest factor in the production of 
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ferro-alloys used in the making of 
stainless steels. 

There is much to thank for all these 
things, but most of all research. 
Scientific experiment has proved it- 
self the unfailing link between the 
product-borders of today and the 
chemical frontiers of tomorrow. It is 
research that converts an extraor- 
dinary “growth” characteristic into 
accomplished fact; it is research, at 
the same time, that goes so far to 
assure the industry’s continued 
“youth” ; and it is again research that 
makes for profits on the one hand and 
continually lowered selling prices on 
the other. 

We have thus seen that the chemi- 
cals represent, in many respects, an 
astonishing industry. Sensational in 
the past and amazing in the present, 
there is every reason to believe that 
its performance will be phenomenal 
in the future. And why not? In- 
herently, the chemical industry car- 
ries something of a kinship with 
infinity. For its basic raw materials 
are those of Nature itself, and its real 
devotion is the service of human 
wants—that unknown quantity that 
never will be completely satisfied. 


PROBING THE NEWS 


Uncovering the “inside news” and checking the forecasts: a 
column of critical comment for investors and businessmen. 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


ne is accustomed to hearing sun- 

dry remarks about how a presi- 
dential election year will, or will not, 
sway domestic business and the trends 
of security prices; but it is decidedly 
uncommon to consider what effect an 
election year might have upon a 
European war! 

Yet, it is thought to have had a 
deciding influence during the Finnish 
war. 

From a reliable source (a well- 
connected traveler only just returned 
from a tour of belligerent and neutral 
countries) I am able to report a most 
interesting “inside” story—which 
only goes to show that we must learn 
to put two and two together to get 
five, if we wish to interpret world 
war developments. 


Chagrin over the surrender of Fin- 
land is deep because it is believed that 
a miscalculation of American public 
opinion prevented the Allies from 
going to the aid of Finland and mak- 
ing war on Russia. It was feared, I 
am told, that public opinion here 
would be aroused if Finland, and the 
Scandinavian countries were to be- 
come a major battlefield. It appears 
that the interpretation of American 
“feeling” was ill considered, as tre- 
mendous disappointment was - regis- 
tered over the lack of aid sent to the 
Finns. 

However wrong the calculation of 
American opinion may have been, the 
apprehension over divorcing our 
“moral support” and Washington’s 
sympathies, during a_ presidential 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


OUNDED in 1888, Abbott Laboratories have 
rendered over half a century of outstanding 


service to the medical profession. Doctors depend 

upon the purity and skill with which the in- 

 gredients for their prescriptions are manufac- 
tured. Well known in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry as a “progressive” firm ... selling not 
directly to the public, but through the medical 
and dental professions . . . Abbott relies upon 
the recommendations of the profession and their 
physicians’ prescriptions. 

Abbott products are distributed through fif- 
teen branches in North America, five branches 
in Latin America and throughout the entire 
British Empire. Leading retail pharmacies and 
wholesale drug houses are always stocked with 
Abbott prescription products. 


Abbott 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


The reputation of Abbott Laboratories is 
founded upon its research record, the wide 
acceptance of its products by the medical and 
dental professions and the stability of its 
management. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT e ILLINOIS 
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...Industry is looking forward to 
new and better products through 


synthetic organic chemistry... 


By uniting carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
other elements in thousands of combina- 
tions, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration has developed and now produces 
over 150 synthetic organic chemicals. Once 
rare and costly chemical curiosities with 
valuable properties have been made into 
important commercial products. Among these are 
solvents for surface coatings or lacquers .. . inter- 
mediates for making new products or for eliminating 
steps in present syntheses . . . emulsifying agents for 
acidic or basic preparations ... wetting agents for 
textile, leather, or other aqueous processes . . . coup- 
ling agents for rayon oils or dry-cleaning soaps... 
plasticizers for resins or printing inks . . . anti-freeze 
compounds for automobile engines or brewery cooling 
systems ...and “Vinylite” resins for safety glass, 
plastic articles, or synthetic fibers. In fact, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation has a synthetic 
organic chemical for most industrial requirements. 


In the past few years, over 60 new chemicals were 
introduced in anticipation of the future requirements 
of industry. So new that no collective name has as yet 
been found for them, they are called “Fine Chemicals” 
and are already finding an ever-widening horizon of 
new uses. These synthetic organic chemicals are a few 
of the many new products which give American Indus- 
try its dynamic character and its potentialities for 
creating new markets and new industries. 


Inquiries are cordially invited. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Ifa New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


The word “Vinylite’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


year, is said to have had great weight 
in war councils and in the final deci- 
sions. 


COST OF FINNISH PEACE 


In orienting your thoughts on the 
future of the war it may prove useful 
to consider what the wind-up of the 
Finnish war cost the Allies: 

a. A battlefield where they could 
take the offensive (Germany would 
have been pulled in on Russia’s side). 
A primary puzzle today seems to lie 


in where to fight with land forces. 

b. An excuse for shutting off the 
economic aid which Germany is re- 
ceiving from Sweden. Sweden is the 
important source of Germany’s iron 
ore, and this “jugular vein” could 
have been cut. 

c. Sweden and Norway would 
probably have been forced into the 
war against Germany. 

d. Internal dissension in Germany 
might have been fomented as large 
numbers of Germans are strongly 


pro-Finnish and would have resented 
Germany’s attacks on Finland. 

It all sounds like the tale of the 
kingdom that was lost because of the 
missing horseshoe nail. ~ 

Nonetheless, when it is remem- 
bered that America is thought to be 
the margin of superiority in this war 
—for the Allies—it becomes _under- 
standable what sacrifices will be made 
to assure our “allegiance” and to in- 
crease our desire to lend whatever 
aid public opinion will support. 

Among other points concerning the 
conduct of the war, which business- 
men and investors will wish to mull 
over, these may be mentioned: 


NO TOTAL WAR EXPECTED 


The universally expected total war 
this spring is unlikely to eventuate. 
At least, it is not thought that it will 
be initiated by Germany. Germany is 
well able, from all accounts, to con- 
duct a_stand-still war for many 
months. She actually gains thereby 
as she conserves fighting materials 
and secures time to arrange for much- 
needed supplies such as oil and iron 
ore. Discipline under a totalitarian 
form of government is not a major 
problem, and no “parliamentary rules” 
need be followed. Wages may be 
paid in scrip; food may be rationed ; 
news withheld. 

Thus, it appears that in gauging 
the effect of the war on American 
business, we shall be wise to recast 
general opinion somewhat. However, 
an increasing influx of orders (heavy 
goods, machinery, airplanes, etc.) is 
expected, although there will also be 
a large amount of trade lost. There 
is conflict of opinion in high circles 
whether one will offset the other. It 
appears that the odds favor a marked 
increase in total exports. Addition- 
ally, the exports are destined to stim- 
ulate the heavy goods industries 
which are particularly influential on 
American business activity. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain is fight- 
ing the war with the “free pound” 
and she doubtless will win strategic 
battles with this sterling soldier (if 
you will forgive the pun). As men- 
tioned in this column two weeks ago, 
it is thought that the free pound will 
drop much deeper and it is also be- 
lieved in some quarters that this 
monetary break will before long fos- 
ter a growing “doubt” of present 
money values, thus becoming a psy- 
chological inflationary influence (fol- 
lowing near-term deflationary effects 
on some prices). 
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CHEMICAL REVIEW 
AND SURVEY 


Concluded from page 6 


a matter of minutes before the acety- 
lene torch cuts through a piece of 
metal—or welds it to another. Oxy- 
gen and acetylene—two of the more 
important industrial gases—are the 
combination here, and the result is an 
easily-controlled flame of intense heat. 
Outstanding producers: Air Reduc- 
tion and Union Carbide. Outstand- 
ing users: the steel and railroad in- 
dustries ; but not to be forgotten are 
a wide range of other organizations, 
from auto plants to repair shops and 
from shipyards to foundries. 

The manufacture of oxy-acety- 
lene is typified by large plant invest- 
ment and the necessity for keeping 
abreast of technological advances. 
This has served to hold competition 
and substitute processes in check. An 
exception here is the development of 
electric arc welding, a process which 
has its advantages under certain cir- 
cumstances. Since Union Carbide is 
something of a chemical empire, this 
is hardly disturbing. But Air Reduc- 
tion might appear to fall under a 
shadow here. The fact of the matter 


is that this company has a subsidiary 


in the electric welding field; besides, 
its 25 per cent ownership of U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol supplies diversifi- 
cation—and an interest in the chemi- 
cal industry’s sensational synthetic 
organics division. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


If the pharmaceutical end of the 
business lacks the “romance” luster 
of plastics, the sharply defined mar- 
kets of carbon black, and the cyclical 
possibilities of sulphuric acid, it more 
than makes up for these with its char- 
acteristic stability of volume and 
wider-than-average profit margins, At 
the same time, this section of the in- 
dustry deserves an accolade for its un- 
ceasing progress in the field of human 
well being, from the commonplace 
salicylic acid that gives us aspirin to 
the mighty sulfanilamide that is 
bringing new hope in the treatment of 
so many diseases. 

Leading chemical companies inter- 
ested in pharmaceuticals include 
American Cyanamid, Dow Chemical, 
du Pont, Heyden Chemical and Mon- 
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Widening Horizons 


* ge significant than victory on the battlefield, more than 
the rise and fall of political rulers, are the lasting victories 
of chemistry — widening the horizons of mankind and steadily 
enriching the course of human life. 


Out of their test-tubes and retorts, industrial chemists pour new 
and scarcely dreamed-of worlds of health and beauty—new medi- 
cines, new foods and fabrics, new joy of living for all. 


None of us can ever estimate all the values that followed in the 
train of that single first dyestuff produced from coal tar. 


Nor the great advances brought by the glycols, out of what had 
theretofore been waste petroleum gas. 


Out of the same quiet sources of science, disclosing new facets 
in Nature, and rich with promise—Commercial Solvents now 
brings you the Nitroparaffins. 


The Nitroparaffins are new products. Their uses may be entirely 
different from anything we might dream today. Eight years of 
research, however, have brought these chemical interactions of pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons and nitrogen into direct reality. More than 
500 derivatives of the Nitroparaffins have already been established. 


Soon now Commercial Solvents will announce the completion 
of its plant for the commercial production of four basic Nitro- 


o do new horizons appear. 


— and a dozen or more new chemicals derived from them. 


Samples of the several Nitroparaffins will be furnished gladly to 
industry. Also, the Research Division of Commercial Solvents 
will supply Technical Service on request. Write us—or visit us. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Corporation 


17 EAST 42nd STREET (oe 
2, < 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


santo. While not generally grouped 
with the chemical units, companies 
such as Abbott Laboratories and 
Parke, Davis certainly deserve to be 
included here. It is worthy of note, 
incidentally, that Germany has been 
the outstanding factor in the world 
medicinal trade. Hence, if that coun- 
try continues to labor under a war 
economy, it is reasonable to assume 
that the United States will find ex- 
panding foreign markets for its pro- 
duction of pharmaceuticals. 


OUTPUT OF 
“LIGHT STEELS” 


teel Facts, publication of the 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 
reports that light steel products, used 
principally by consumers’ goods in- 
dustries, constituted more than 45 per 
cent of the roughly 38.9 million tons 
net of finished steel produced for sale 
by the industry last year. 
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Apparel Antics 


Nylon continues to find new uses 
in textiles for both men’s and women’s 
clothing—Holeproof Hosiery is test- 
ing the nylon yarn for a line of men’s 
socks, while A. Stein & Company will 
try out a combination of nylon and 
lastex for making women’s girdles. 

. Phillips-Jones apparently could 
not resist the “Gone With the Wind 
trend”—its new “Van Heusen”’ shirt 
will be tradenamed “Rhett Butler” 
and styled accordingly. . . . The first 
in truly sheer lisle stockings will be 
introduced by Gotham Silk Hosiery— 
this is the hose designed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to increase 
cotton consumption. Warner 
Brothers, leading corset maker, has 
made a survey to show that its indus- 
try has a large opportunity for ex- 
pansion—it was discovered that while 
the average American woman buys 
each year 12 pairs of stockings, 4%4 
dresses or suits, 3% pairs of shoes, 
2% hats she consumes only % 
girdle. 


Rubber Equips 


“Buna,” the synthetic rubber to 
which Standard Oil of N. J. acquired 
U. S. rights, may compete in another 
field—this substitute can be utilized 
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for a new type of brake-lining that 
dispenses with asbestos. . . . Dunlop 
Tire of England is credited with the 
development of a bullet-proof tire— 
the casings, which are designed for 
army vehicles and ambulances, are 
styled to deflect rifle shots and 
shrapnel. . . . B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany has acquired a new process for 
reclaiming old rubber—the scrap rub- 
ber after cooking in a solution of 
thiophenol can be washed and milled 
and then used like crude rubber... . 
Each tire on a car will have its own 
pressure gauge if the new valve cap 
of H. G. Renner Company should be 
adopted—this cap that fits over any 
tire valve is equipped with a tiny in- 
dicator which signals when the pres- 
sure is low. . . . Rain coats for apples 
are next, now that the fruit can be 
coated with Goodyear’s “Pliofilm’”— 
this transparent coating also permits 
the trademarking of each apple with- 
out touching the peel. 


Movie Pickings 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film will 
attempt to reestablish the popularity 
of its premier star, Shirley Temple, 
with a series of personal appearances 
—she will not only visit leading thea- 
tres throughout the country, but serve 
as an attraction at the N. Y. World’s 


New York, Akron, Chicago 


Walt Disney’s next full- 
length cartoon film, “Fantasia” which 
will feature music under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski, can only be 
shown at theatres with specially in- 
stalled sound equipment—Radio Cor- 
poration of America is working on 
the improved device that is expected 
to give “the most perfect reproduc- 
tion of orchestral music possible.” 
Rights to the comic sheet character, 
“Tillie the Toiler,’” have been ac- 
quired by Columbia Pictures which 
has been successful with a similar 
film in “Blondie”—a nationwide cast- 
ing contest is being considered to find 
a girl to play the leading role... . 
Not all fun is the current campaign 
on the radio that would nominate 
Gracie Allen for President of the 
United States—Paramount Pictures 
will star this comedienne in a forth- 
coming film under the title, “Gracie 
for President.” 


Food Foibles 


The Frosted Foods division of 
General Foods will soon be ready to 
go to a nationwide basis via radio— 
the company is testing its first broad- 
cast serial under the program name of 
“Opinions Wanted.” . . . The possible 
merger of Bickford’s luncheonette 
chain with that of John R. Thompson 
would result in a system totalling 


‘around 200 restaurants, the largest in 


the country—the merger may be 
effected eventually by an exchange of 
shares. . . . New packages for food 
products continue with two variations 
turning up in the past week—pan- 
cakes, each individually rolled, will be 
stacked like asparagus in cans by 
Alphonse Roart Company, while a 
Kipper Spread is being packed in a 
shaving cream tube by J. W. Beards- 
ley & Sons. .. . A process has been 
perfected by which mineral oil can be 
carbonated for the first time and used 
for either edible or medicinal purposes 
—L. Sonnenborn Sons claims that 
the carbonation makes the oil “sweet- 
er” and assures that it can be stored 
for long periods of time without 
change in color or quality. ... A re- 
port from abroad states that German 
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chemists have discovered a method 
for making dairy products out of coal 
—one comment is that the Nazis have 
just found another way to milk their 
mines. 


Christenings 


The new electric razor, especially 
designed by Schick Dry Shaver for 
women, will be known as the “Lady 
Schick.” . . . The famous electric or- 
gan of Hammond Instrument will be 
publicized in a new monthly maga- 
zine, to be called The Hammond 
Times. .. . The new midget air-con- 
ditioner of Connor Engineering that 
is designed to eliminate unpleasant 
gases, fumes and smoke has been 
dubbed the “Odor Absorber.” .. . 
Latest method for copper plating steel, 
as developed by American Chemical 
Paint, is accomplished by an additive 
material tradenamed “Cupodrine.” 
. . . The improved portable, self-con- 
tained radio, styled by Sonora Radio 
& Television to look like a camera, 
will be featured as the “Candid Port- 
able.” ... The sparkling beverage that 
has the aroma and characteristics of 
champagne, but is made from same in- 
gredients as beer, will be introduced 
by Greenway’s, Inc., as “Grenay.” 


Odds & Ends 


Stanco, Inc., the makers of “Fit,” 
is testing a fly hunt contest in one 
city with $10,500 in prizes—the 
crusade involves the release of flies 
that have been painted with spots and 
which bring prizes ranging from $5 
to $500 each, if caught. . . . Cruver 
Manufacturing is preparing to ex- 
ploit its plastic playing cards on a 
nationwide basis—these are the cards 
which can be washed with the dishes 
after a bridge party. .. . Strangest yet 
in awakening devices is the new 
“silent alarm clock” perfected by B. 
J. MacPherson Company—the clock 
is placed over the head of the sleeper 
and at the designated time lowers a 
brace of feathered ticklers that vibrate 
gently on the slumberer’s face. .. . 
There have been many types of elec- 
trical appliances for the traveler but 
coming is the “Duplex Travel Stove” 
—this product of Duplex Appliance 
is big enough to heat a coffee pot or 
fry an egg and will fold up small 
enough to be carried in an overnight 
case, an idea which ought to appeal to 


those who like to cook breakfast in 
bed. 
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Bring Your Investments Now 
Into Step With the Outlook 


T NEVER pays to wait until a new market situation is right 
out in the open where even the most casual observer can 
grasp it. Securities discount the future and the market exacts 
a penalty from investors who delay the adjustment of their 
holdings. 


@ Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment prospect 
must be properly appraised and your list kept in line with these 
changes. That way lies success. 


@ Weare now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 
than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 
The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 
appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 
of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 
of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share 
fully in the anticipated upswing. 


You can put yourself in the same advantageous position 
as these other alert investors who are all set to profit from the 
fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


@ With The Financial World Research Bureau as your in- 
vestment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential 
future move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 


@ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in recov- 
ering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 
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Abbott Laboratories 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range(ABT). 
Data revised to March 27, 1940 


dncorporated: 1900, Illinois, as Abbott 
Alkaloidal Co.; name changed to present 
title in 1915. Office: 14th and Sheridan 15 am 
Road, North Chicago, Illinois. Annual meet- 


ing: First Thursday in March. Number of 0 EARNED PER SHARE . 
oe (December 31, 1939): about $ 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 None 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. conv. 


Common stock (no par)......... 752,614 shs 
*Callable at $107 a share: each share convertible into 2 shares of common stock. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries manufacture pharma- 
<eutical, biological, chemical and vitamin products. Products 
include Haliver Malt, Haliver Oil, Fortified Cod Liver Oil, etc. 

Management: Highly regarded and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $10.6 million; cash, $2.1 million; marketable secur- 
ities, $3.8 million. Working capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $17.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal payments made on 
present common stock at varying rates from 1929 to date. 
Present indicated annual rate, $1.60 plus extras. 

Outlook: Active development of new products and cultiva- 
tion of new markets are chiefly responsible for company’s 
excellent past record; prospects are regarded as favorable. 

Comment: The common has consistently been a liberal divi- 
dend payer; is classified as a secular growth equity. 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six months ende ne 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 C5% $0.47 $0.7 10%— 6 
$0.37 $0.49 0.86 0.6 %— 7% 
0.59 0.81 1.40 10.78% 20%—13% 
0.87 0.87 1.74 $1.00 42%—20 
1.06 1.17 §2.21 $2.07 3 —16% 
1.35 1.18 §2.51 t2.10 55%4—35% 
1.24 1.1 2.43 11.70 61 —36% 
1.27 1.34 2.61 112.05 71%4%—53 


+t0.50 £70%4—67 


*Figures from 1932 te 1936 adjusted to 200% stock dividend paid in July 1936; 
thereafter on basis of shares outstanding at year end. jfNot available. tIncluding 
extras. §After surtax, interim earnings are before this tax. {Also 5% stock dividend. 
tTo March 27, 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. Ry. Co. 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 5 Earnings and Price Range(RI) 

Incorporated: 1880, Illinois and Iowa. As 20 
successor of the original Chicago, Rock 15 = 
Island & Pacific Railroad and its various 10 roaapemeied 
subsidiary lines. Office: Chicago, Ill. An- 5 
nual meeting: First Thursday in May. Num- 0 
der of stockholders (April 4, 1940): 13,389. DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$307,609,305 $8 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. up to 

tPreferred stock 6% cum. up to 1932 '34 "35 '38 1939 

Common stock ($100 par)....... 743,597 shs 


*Has preference and priority over the $6 preferred as to dividends to the extent 
of $1 in any fiscal year: thereafter beth classes rank equally as to further dividends. 
The $7 preferred is redeemable at $105. tRedeemable at $102. 

Business: Operates a total of 7,857 miles of first main 
line through 14 states west of the Mississippi River and in 
Illinois. The more important routes are: (1) from Chicago 
to Des Moines, Omaha and Kansas City; (2) from Kansas City 
to Tucumcari, N. M., connecting with Southern Pacific for the 
west coast, and (3) the southern line to Dallas, Texas. 

Management: Operated under bankruptcy trustees since 1933. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $258.3 million; cash and deposits, $7.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 0.07-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds of pres- 
ent company 1918-1931; liberal disbursements on common 
1927-1931. Nothing on preferred or common stocks since 1931. 

Outlook: Long term results will be importantly deter- 
mined by the nature of the reorganization plan adopted. 

Comment: The shares are radical speculations; weak statis- 
tical position indicates elimination in final reorganization. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND ary RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1924 1935 1936 1937 1939 1940 

Earned per share.. D$21.07 D$25. 00 D$22.44 D$17. ps20- i D$16.01 oes 
Price Range: 

é 6% 2% 3 35% 1% 1% 

1% % 1% % % % 


: Earnings and Price Range(CF) 
Data revised to March 27. 1940 > PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1936, Colorado, as successor 30 
through reorganization of Colorado Fuel & 20 
Iron Company (incorporated 1892, Colorado) 10 
and the latter’s subsidiary, Colorado Indus- 0 ere $4 
trial Company, Office: Continental Oil 0 
Building, Deaver, Colorado. Annual meet- Flecal year ends June 20 
ing: Second Monday in October. Number of 8 
stockholders (August 14, 1939): 1,963. SS $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$15,518,200 1932 "34 °35 "36 °37 °38 1939 


*Capital stock (no par)......... 563,620 shs 


*Warrants are outstanding to purchase an additional 314,914 shares of stock at $35 
per share to and including February 1, 1950. 

Business: The leading western steel producer and the third 
largest producer of rails. Rails and track accessories normally 
account for more than half of output; wire products, bars, 
structurals and iron castings most of the remainder. Sales of 
coal and coke have also been an important source of revenue. 

Management: Identified with the Rockefeller interests; 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., owns about 50% of the stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $10.8 million; cash, $5.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $33.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Predecessor paid dividends 1917- 
1921 and 1930-31. Only one payment since reorganization. 

Outlook: Seasonal nature of business and limited sales ter- 
ritory and diversification of products and outlets make earn- 
ings fluctuations even more violent than those of the industry 
as a whole. 

Comment: The stock has an erratic market record, and 
carries the risks which are typical of the more volatile mem- 
bers of its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE manne OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. Your Calendar Years —— 
ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1936.... $0.61 $0.20 1937.. $0.96 $0.73 *$2.18 $1.00 51%—11 
| 0.78 D0.87 1938.. D0.69 D0.69 D1.47 None 23%— 9% 
1938.... D0.26 D1.17 1939.. 0.29 1.24 0.10 None 24%—11% 
1939.... 0.41 0.98 1940..  FNone 719%—17 


*After surtax. 7To March 27, 1940. 


Eitingon-Schild Company, Inc. 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 


Incorporated: 1914, New York, as successor 20 PRICE RANGE 
of business established in this country in 15 ig! - 
1901 by European interests. Office: 226 10 
West 30th Street, New York. Annual meet- 5 
ing: Third Friday in April. Number of oo lm 


Earnings and Price Range(EGS) 


stockholders (January 2, 1938): about 2,000. © [vCalendar EARNED PER 3 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... *$851,805 
Capital stock (no par)........ . -397,634 shs $3 


DEFICIT PER GHARE $6 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 '36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Consisting of $783,947 notes payable to 
banks and $66,858 mortgages payable. 

Business: The largest fur dealer in the world. Buys prac- 
tically all types of raw furs and resells them either in the 
raw or finished state. In dyeing skins, company uses secret 
formulas. Business is completely integrated and international 
in scope. Has exclusive contract with U. S. Government for 
dressing and dyeing pelts of Alaskan seals, capture of which is 
in accordance with international treaty. 

Management: Experienced; long connected with business. 

Financial Position: Because of insufficient specifications in 
the company’s balance sheet, computation of financial posi- 
tion and working capital is not feasible. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments since recapitalization 
in 1933; last dividend on old stock paid in 1929. 

Outlook: Future is clouded by inherent “luxury” nature of 
business. Status of assets in Germany and Poland, amounting 
to around $2.4 million (or some 55% of total assets), is obscure. 

Comment: Highly speculative uncertainties are reflected in 
current low prices for shares. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fiscal Calendar Year's 


Half year ended May 31 Nov. 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
1934... 7$1.59 19%— 6 
71. 83%— 3% 
1$0.63 $$0.68 91.31 15%— 5 
1.00 D1.36 D0.36 16 —2 
D0.76 2.69 D3.45 5%— 2 
D0.17 3%— 1 


*Not available. 712 months to December 31. 16 months ended June 30. a months 
ended November 30. {11 months ended November 30. #To March 27, 1940 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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| ae last week, very high grade 
corporation bonds moved for- 
ward under the leadership of Govern- 
ments, while speculative issues were 


generally reactionary. Under the 
stimulus of a sharp rally in the stock 
market, these trends were reversed at 
mid-week. Speculative rails, and a 
few of the lower grade utilities and 
industrials, were prominent. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 4s 


The recent spurt in the market for 
Chicago Great Western first 4s was 
predicated upon the news that the 
Federal Court had issued its final or- 


der approving the reorganization plan.” 


As the plan had previously been ap- 
proved by the ICC and an almost 
unanimous vote of security holders, 
consummation of the reorganization 
may now be expected in the near fu- 
ture. 

Holders of the present first mort- 
gage bonds will receive $285 in new 
first 4s, $172 in income 4%s, 10.3 
preferred shares and 3.44 common 
shares of the new company for each 
$1,000 principal amount. Since 1939 
earnings covered both fixed and con- 
tingent interest charges on the new 
set-up, and 1940 prospects are reason- 
ably favorable, the new securities to 
be received in reorganization should 
have a value at least moderately above 
current quotations (around 29) for 
the old bonds. 


BRAZILIAN BONDS 


Following a now well established 
South American custom, President 
Vargas on March 9 decreed limited 
resumption of the debt service on 
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Brazil’s foreign obligations on that 
country’s own terms. Representatives 
of American holders of such bonds 
had no say in fixing the terms of this 
unilateral offer. They can either take 
it or leave it. In most respects, the 
new proposition represents a continu- 
ation of the Aranha Plan of 1934 with 
a reduction of payments amounting to 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the maxi- 
mum offered under the previous ar- 
rangement, which provided for a 
four-year schedule with payments on 
a rising scale. 

Under the new plan Brazilian 
bonds are grouped in eight grades 
with the last one receiving nothing. 
The best treated grades will obtain 
50 per cent of interest due and amort- 
ization is cut even more. This group 
includes the various refunding issues 
and the Sao Paulo 7s, 1940, the Cof- 
fee Valorization Loan, which accord- 
ing to the original bond indenture is 
really a commodity loan as an amount 
of coffee far in excess of the loan’s 
value is pledged as collateral. The 
treatment of this issue proves con- 


clusively that securities and guaran- 


tees offered by Brazil on its foreign 
obligations cannot be taken at any- 
thing like face value. 

While the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council in this country has 
refrained from making any official 
statement regarding the new plan, its 
English counterpart has accepted the 
offer wholeheartedly and has recom- 
mended acceptance as better terms 
could not be obtained. 

That British attitude is understand- 
able under present conditions as 
Great Britain for obvious political 
and economic reasons has to keep in 
the good graces of Brazil. Liquida- 
tion of Brazilian issues, advocated by 
this publication for several years, still 
appears to be the best policy to fol- 
low. 


GREAT NORTHERN FINANCING 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has agreed to finance $20 
million of the $28.1 million maturity 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway Extension 4s, which faces 
the Great Northern on July 1. Thanks 
to non-payment of dividends in 1939, 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 
Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a _six-months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 
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Meeting 


NING COMPAN 
NOTICE OF 
STOCKHOLDERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
NEW YORK AND HONDURAS ROSARIO 
MINING COMPANY will be held at the office 
of the Company, at Room 1919, No. 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 3rd, 1940, 
at 2:00 o’clock P. M., to consider and act upon 
the following matters: 

1. The election of eleven Directors for the en- 
suing year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

2. The authorization of the cancellation of 
11,633 shares of this Company’s capital stock, 
held in the Company’s treasury, and direct- 
ing the amendment of the Company’s charter 
accordingly. 

3. Continuing the employment of Ernst & Ernst 
as the Company’s auditors. 

4. The transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, or 
any adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

For the purpose of the meeting, the transfer 

books of the Company will be “a aon noon, 
March 23, 1940, until ten a. m., ril 1940. 
BY ORDER OF THE oar oF DIRECTORS. 


ERLMAN, Secretary. 
Dated March 20, 1940. 


Dividend 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 97 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 20, 1940, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1940, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company 
by check on April 15, 1940, to share- 

holders of record at the close of business 
on March 30, 1940. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Intertype Corporation 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 © Earnings and Price Range(IRY) 

Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor 40 cy” 
through reorganization, to the International 30 
Typesetting Machine Co. Office: 360 Furman 20 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Third Monday in March. Number of o = 
stockholders (February 20, 1940): 1,038. PLA SNARE $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$1,000,000 = $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 221,740 shs 

*Serial debentures (due $200,000 annually 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
beginning 1944) sold privately to provide 


funds for complete retirement of preferred 
sto k on July 1, 1938. 

Business: The second largest maker of line-casting machines 
and appliances. Domestic production is concentrated in one 
plant located in Brooklyn, N. Y. Users of its machines include 
such organizations as the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
New York Times, St. Louis Globe Democrat and London Times. 
Export sales represent a substantial proportion of total volume. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $5.4 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
12.4-to-1. Book value of common, $22.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial disbursement on old common in 
1920. Varying payments thereafter, 1922-31 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Operations are dominated by world-wide economic 
conditions, as reflected in advertising and publishing industries. 

Comment: Shares might be considered as being in the gen- 
eral “business cycle” category but are affected by factors 
which place them in a “specialty” status. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ears 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.39 D$0.23 D$v.36 D$0.84 D$1.82 None 7 —2 
D0.30 D0.15 D0.16 D0.16 DO.77 None 11%— 1% 
1934. 0.10 0.61 0.0 0.09 0.21 None 10 — 5% 
1935. 0.17 0.13 0.28 0.17 0.75 $0.40 16 — 6% 
1936. 0.42 0.27 0.29 0.44 1.42 0.75 22%—15 
1937 0.48 9.30 9.33 0.33 “1.32 0.80 264%— 9 
1938. 0.36 0.01 0.01 0.19 0.57 0.45 12%— 8 
1939. 0.19 0.02 0.11 0.23 0.55 0.40 10%— 7% 


~ *After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. fTo March 27, 1940. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 


; Earnings and Price Range(NML) 
Data revised to March 27, 1940 73 
=I 
Incorporated: 1923, Ohio; business originally a 
established 1868. Office: 10600 Quincy Ave., 30 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: Wednes- 15 
day following fourth Tuesday in March. 0 $4 
Number of stockhclders (December 31, 1939): EARNED PER SHARE $2 
approximately 1,700. 0 
Funded debt........... Non Can 
ital stock (no par).......... 
ahs 1932 °33 “34°35 “36 38 1939 


Business: Manufactures steel castings and supplies such 
as standard car couplers, draft gears, journal boxes, side 
frames and bolsters for railroads, malleable iron castings for 
the automotive field and miscellaneous castings such as anchor 
chains and steam shovel chains. 

Management: Showing progress in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $5.8 million; cash, $1.2 million; time deposits, $200,000. 
Working capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. Book value, $30.14 a share. 

Dividend Record: Company and its predecessor have paid 
dividends in every year since 1891 except 1933, 1934 and 1938. 

Outlook: Revival in demand from railroads, which normally 
take more than half the company’s output, would be a major 
factor in attainment of a higher earnings level. Even in the 
absence of an important gain in rail equipment, substantial 
improvement from increases in automotive sales are possible. 

Comment: Stock is a better grade capital goods equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ears 
= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
3 ere 2.0 N * 


$0.39 $1.00 $0.84 $0.22 42.39 2.00 61%—54 
11.47 1.54 0.90 D0.49 +t3.13 2.00 61%—16% 
10.87 D0.91 D0.7 D0.37 D2.87 None 285%4—13% 
0.59 .27 1.67 2.60 .00 354%4—14% 


*Not available. After surtax. tExcluding non-recurring income of 89 cents per 
share. §To March 27, 1940. 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 ; Eamings and Price Range(SU) 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, succeeding by 20 
reorganization a corporation of the same 15 
name, incorporated in 1911; originally estab- 10 

lished in 1852. Office: South Bend, Ind. 5H LJ 
Annual meeting: Last in April. 
Number of stockholders (D 31, 1939): 
23,680. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,490,646 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ *2,224,792 shs 


*Also 50,000 shares, subscribed but 
unissued. 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


— $2 
0 
$2 
$4 


DEFICIT PER GHARE 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘38 1939 


Business: An important independent manufacturer of motor 
vehicles. Passenger cars sell principally in the low and the 
medium price classes. “Champion” model has recently con- 
tributed approximately 60% of total sales. Truck division, 
formerly unimportant, is expanding. 

Management: Experienced. Under able leadership of Paul 
G. Hoffman, president, and Harold S. Vance, chairman. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $12.9 million; cash, $11.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, $9.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends on stock of present com- 
pany; last payment by predecessor was 30 cents in 1932. 

Outlook: The favorable public reception accorded the low- 
priced “Champion” model and the stronger dealer organ- 
ization have brought about a material improvement in the 
company’s trade position, enhancing the longer term prospects. 

Comment: Despite the progress evidenced in the company’s 
affairs, debenture bond arrears and competitive status of the 
industry warrant a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Range 
*$0.01 D$0.06 D$0.51 D$0.36 D$0.9 10%— 2% 
0.05 0.42 pD0.14 0.68 15%— 9% 
0.32 0.22 D0.30 0.13 0.37 — 3 
D0.49 D0.3 D0.40 0.48 D0.80 9%— 3% 
0.03 0.32 D0.18 1.14 1.31 iy 5% 


~ *Period from March 9 to March 31. ?7To March 27, 1940. 


United Air Lines Transport Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range(AL) 
Data revised to March 27, 1940 5 


2 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, to acquire the 7 PRICE RANGE O 


transport facilities of United Aircraft & 
Transport, when the latter was split up to 5 
comply with government air mail require- 
ments. Office: 5959 South Cicero Avenue, 0 


Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Tues- EARNED PER SHARE $2 

day in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1939): about 22,000. $2 
4 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1939 36°37 1990° 


Capital stock ($5 par)........ 1,500,451 ~ 


Business: Company operates the most direct transcontinental 
passenger, mail and express air service between New York 
and San Francisco including a number of intermediate cities 
such as Cleveland, Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Sacra- 
mento and Oakland. In addition, the Pacific Northwest is 
served. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5.5 million; cash, $3.9 million; U. S. Treas- 
ury notes, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $7.95. 

Dividend Record: Only payment, 20 cents in 1936. 

Outlook: The company has attained a profitable basis after 
years of deficits. The combination of favorable basic industry 
growth trends and the strategic geographical location of air 
routes suggests that profits over the long term will be sub- 
stantially above recent levels. 

Comment: Although showing impressive improvement, the 
position of the industry at the present time necessitates a 
speculative rating for the shares. 


Years ended Dee. 31: 19 1936 1938 1939 

Earned per share.. *D$2. $0.28 ps0, 66 

Dividend paid ..... Nene None 0.20 None None None None 
Price Range: 

76% 13% 22 24% 13% 16% t20 

fae 3% 4% 13 5% 5 1% 114% 


*Represents combined figures of predecessor companies for 8 months ended August 
31 and conselidated figures of United Air Lines Transport for 4 months ended 
December 31. ¢From September 4. t¢To March 27. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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the road was able to improve its cash 
position substantially, thereby en- 
abling the company to meet $8.1 mil- 
lion of the maturity in cash. 

It had been generally believed that 
the Great Northern could handle this 
maturity without recourse to the gov- 
ernment agency. But it appears that 
indenture obligations to outstanding 
bondholders forced the road to turn 
to the RFC at the present time. The 
difficulty centered in the fact that the 
Manitoba bonds could not be ex- 
tended without subordinating their 
lien to the first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. This change in status 
without a corresponding increase in 
the coupon made the obligations less 
attractive to banks and _ insurance 
companies. The RFC was, however, 
willing to step into the situation 
through the medium of a $20 million 
collateral issue, bearing 4 per cent in- 
terest and maturing on January 1, 
1952, which they will take at par and 
accrued interest. It is apparent from 
the collateral requirements that the 
government agency is not taking any 
great risk. These bonds will be se- 
cured by a pledge of $20 million of 
the extended Manitoba bonds, subor- 
dinated to the first and refunding 
mortgage issue, and $20 million of 
general mortgage 4s, 1952. The new 
bonds will have a fixed sinking fund 
of $500,000 a year for the first 6 
years and $800,000 for the following 
5 years. 


WOODWARD IRON 5s 


The indenture securing Woodward 
Iron first and second 5s provides that 
as long as these two issues combined 
exceed $7,306,200, the bondholders 
shall elect a majority of the board of 
directors and no dividends shall be 
paid on the stock. The company has 
recently called $1,292,600 of the sec- 
ond 5s for payment at par June 17. 
This action reduces Woodward’s total 


juvenation is going’ on. 


debt below the prescribed amount. 
Called bonds may be converted into 
stock at $25 a share until June 7; 
since the equity issue is currently sell- 
ing around this price it would appear 
advisable to hold called bonds until 
that time even if a prepayment offer 
should be made. The conversion 
privilege on unredeemed second 5s 
expires 90 days after the company’s 
debt is reduced below $7,306,200. 


L.G.’S PAGE 
Concluded from page 12 


ates the need of new factories, pro- 
viding work for a great many hands. 

To cite but a few instances repre- 
sentative of what is constantly occur- 
ring in our industrial progress, it is 
notable that du Pont has completed 
a large factory to manufacture nylon, 
and is now building another; Com- 
mercial Solvents has enlarged facili- 
ties to handle the manufacture of its 
new nitroparaffins ; Glidden is rapid- 
ly expanding activities in the field 
of soya bean derivatives; and Union 
Carbide has built a big plant to turn 
out Vinyon. 

In the South, which for a lack of 
sufficient markets for cotton, its 
principal staple, had undergone par- 
tial retrogression, a revolution in re- 
Gradually it 
is undergoing the transformation 
from an agricultural section into an 
industrial region through chemical 
discoveries. 

In respect to land we may not have 
any new frontiers. But in our in- 
dustrial evolution, because of our 
superiority with the machine and with 
our inventive genius, there as yet has 
been no limitation to the much more 
profitable frontiers which they have 
uncovered and will continue to de- 
velop for our people. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Am the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 

Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the following 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch 
as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day-registration period. 


compilation. 


Issue: Offering 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting. 300,000 shs. $1 par common 


Alma Motor Company....... 500,000 shs. $1 par Cl. A common 
47,344 shs. no par common 
reypete 147,688 shs. $5 preferred 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Inland Steel Company......$36,000,000 Ist 3s, 1960 
Ohio Finance Company...... 


APRIL 3, 1940 


10,000 shs. $5 preferred & 
47.500 shs. no par common 
United Biscuit Company... .$7,000,000 Deb. 3%s, 1955 


Date 

Underwriters Due 
Pistell, Wright; 

Fox, Castera April 3 
Not named April 4 
Not named April 8 
Merrill Lynch, E. A. 

Pierce & Cassatt April 8 
Kuhn, Loeb April 9 
McDonald-Coolidge April 9 
Goldman, Sachs; 

Lehman et al April 9 


Books & Charts 


For Investors 


N. Y. State Income Tax 


“INCOME TAX MANUAL” for New York 
State. Due on or before April 15. William F. 
Connelly, of New York University, here tells 
both residents and non-residents who are subject 
to the New York State Income Tax, how to save 
time and money and headaches in making N. Y. 
State Income Tax return before April 15. Includes 
detailed table of subjects covered by pages, also 
specimen return filled in for guidance. 32 pages, 
paper cover. Postpaid... 50 cents 


Aics for All Investors 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION” 
(1930 revised) by Frederic Drew Bond, author of 
“Success in Security Operations.” Aim: to give 
the market student and the speculator a scien- 
tific knowledge of the factors that alternately 
enhance and depress stock prices. ‘“‘Best boo 
yet written on stock speculation,” said N. Y. 
“THE DOW THEORY” (1932), by Robert Rhea, 
long a leading authority on Dow’s famous theory. 
You read every day about the movements of 
Dow-Jones Averages, but what do they mean to 
you? This book explains development ef this 
idea, what it means and its usefulness as an aid 
in stock speculation. Includes also Wm. P. Ham- 
ilton’s many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 
$3.50 


“WALL STREET VENTURES & ADVEN- 
TURES” (1930) by Richard D. Wyckoff, author 
of “Studies in Tape Reading.” Reminiscences 
and lessons of forty years’ operations in the stock 
market. Chapter on tape reading. 317 pages. 
Published at $5.00. Out of print. Copy almost 


800 MONTHLY RANGE CHARTS, past 7% 
years, only $10.00. Yearly Earnings and Divi- 
since 1932 now included in “The Stock 

newest Portfolio of 800 listed stock 
Monthly High and Low Prices charted 
March edi- 


dends 
Picture,” 
charts. 
from Aug. 1, 1932, to Mar. 1, 1940. 
tion 
(Sample chart from “Stock Picture’ and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 201 Leading 
Stocks. Shows market action of 201 leading 
stocks week by week for past 18 months. You 
can SEE weekly tops, bottams. trends and vol- 
ume at a glance. Each set of 201 charts includes: 
important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, 
ratio ruler. and instructions. Next 12 monthly 


(Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Month- 
ly Charts of 100 Active Stocks for $8.50.) 


PERSONAL RECORD BOOK. To keep a per- 
sonal record of all stocks and bonds bought, 
held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deduc- 
tions. inventory of assets, etc., you need “MI- 
REFERENCE.” looseleaf binder with ruled form 
(100 sheets, 51%4x 8% inches) for every purpose— 
$4.50 postpaid; or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 
sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt ask for sample 
ruled forms from ‘““MI-REFERENCE” and other 
Personal Record Books, free on request.) 


“THE EBB AND FLOW OF INVESTMENT 
VALUES” (1939) by Edward S. Mead & Julius 
Grodinsky. An authoritative study of changing 
investment values. Emphasizes the necessity that 
a sound investment be in a prosperous industry. 
$5.00 


“COMMON STOCKS & UNCOMMON SENSE” 
(1939) by Clark Belden. A business man gives 
you the benefit of his own wide investment ex- 
perience covering many years. 322 pages....$3.00 


“LETTERS OF AN INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
TO MRS. & MRS. JOHN SMITH.” This 1940 
book by H. G. Carpenter stresses the advantages 
supervision of your investment 
olio. 


“TURNING POINTS IN BUSINESS CYCLES.” 
Here the author, Leonard P. Ayres, V. P. of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., makes a survey of business 
cycles which can hardly fail to aid today’s 
puzzled investor. 214 pages.........csnseeees $2.75 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World Book Shop 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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American Cyanamid Company 


Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp. 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 5 Earnings and Price Range(ACY) 


0 | HANGE 
Incorporated: 1907, Maine. Office: 30 Rocke- 40 EXC 
feller Plaza, New York City. Annual meet- 30 
ing: Third Monday in April at Portland, 20 


Maine. Number of stockholders (April 11, 10 
1939): 19,000. 0 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... $12,400,000 EARNED PER SHARE $3 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. $2 
+Class A common stock ($10 0 
65,943 shs 1932 °33 '34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 

7Class B common stock ($10 


2,552,426 shs 


“Callable at $10.50 a share; convertible into class B shares at the rate of four 
preferred for one class B shares through December 31, 1938, and increasing scale there- 
after. +7Class A common has sole voting power; Class B equal in all other respects. 

Business: Produces over 150 chemicals for mining, indus- 
trial and agricultural uses. Basic product is crude calcium 
cyanamid, made at the main plant at Niagara Falls, Canada. 
In recent years output has been diversified, to include dye- 
stuffs, biological chemicals, explosives and plastics. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $28.1 million; cash, $10.8 million; marketable securities, 
$99,823. Working capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value of com- 
bined Class A and B stocks, $16.22 a share. 

Dividend Record: Large payments 1923 to 1930 on both 
classes of common. Present annual rate: 60 cents, plus extras. 

Outlook: Company has established a basis for earnings 
growth commensurate with general industrial activity. 

Comment: The preferred has investment qualities. The 
class B stock qualifies as a semi-speculative chemical. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE “~~ OF CLASS B STOCK: 
Year’ Price Range 


sended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High 

eS $0.19 0.23 0.20 $0.37 0.99 $0.25 224%—145% 
ES 0.25 0.34 0.41 1.61 0.55 —15 
0.29 0.38 0.43 0.67 1.77 71.00 40%—29% 
0.54 0.59 0.55 0.41 2.09 71.60 7 —17% 
0.03 0.16 0.34 0.38 0.91 30%4—15% 
0.39 0.41 0.45 os t0.6 35%—183¢ 


paid optionally in cash 


*Not reported. Including 40 cents in 1936 and $1 in 1937 
§To March 27, 


or new preferred stock. .tAlso $1 special, paid in 5% cum. conv. pf. 
1940. ‘Including 15c payable April 1, 1940. 


F. L. Jacobs Co. 


: Earnings and Price Range(JCB) 
. | NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to March 27, 1940 20 ot 
15 PRICE RANGE 
pruce Street, Detroit, ch. nual meet- i ~ 
ing: Second Wednesday in November. Num- 
stockholders (March 15, 1940): about 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ $500,023 DEFICIT PER GHARE $1 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 483,087 shs 1932 °33 34°35 “36 °37 38 1939 


Business: Manufactures metal parts for automobiles and 
trucks. Products include frames and brackets for adjustable 
sun visors or glare shields, seat frames, channels used in the 
supporting frame for movable window and door glass and 
other small paris. 

Management: In hands of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital July 31, 1939, 
$208,034; cash, $203,871. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $1.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Various payments made 1914-18; 1930-31; 
1935-37; and 40% stock dividend in 1938. 

Outleok: Earnings depend primarily upon volume in auto- 
mobile industry and are cyclical in nature, despite efforts to 
broaden products to serve other industries. 

Comment: Stock has the speculative characteristics of the 
average business cycle equity. ’ 


Years ended Dec. 31 1938 ee 1940 

Earned per share........ $0. "20 $0. $1 30 38 **D$0.25 

Dividends paid ........ None 70.50 71.25 12.00 #None 
Price Range: 

$17 18% 7™% 4% 

§13% 4% 2 2% 


*Based on the number of shares outstanding at the end of 1937. fAlso stock. 
tIncludes $1.50 in 54%% notes due December 1, 1942, with cash paid in lieu of notes 
where amount was less than $10. §Stock was offered to the public on April 14, 1937. 
740% stock dividend April 30, 1938. **7 months to July 31. t¢+Fiscal year ended 
July 31. #To March 27, 1940. 


Data revised to March 27, 1940 50 Earnings and Price Range(KRD) 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor 40 +/}—NEW_YORK CURB EXCHANGE __| 


of Ken-Rad Corporation, originally organized 30 


in 1922, and Kentucky Electric Lamp Com- $0 je 
pany, formed in 1918. Office: Ownesboro, 10 
Ky. Annual meeting: First Monday in ic o © 
March. Number of stockholders (March 1, EARNED PER SHARE $2 
— 
DEFICIT PER GHARE | 0 


1940): Class A, about wot 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
*Common class A stock 175,000 


*All outstanding class B stock was con- 
verted into class A stock in 1937. 

Business: Manufactures radio tubes under license by Radio 
Corp. of America and produces large tungsten incandescent 
lamps under General Electric license. Plant capacity is about 
20 million tubes and 12 million lamps per annum. 

Management: With company since formation. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.2 million; cash, $53,558; cash surrender value of 
life insurance, $74,129. Working capital ratio: 7.6-to-1. Book 
value of common, $11.93 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments only in 1929-1930, and 1936-8. 

Outlook: The broad replacement demand for radio tubes 
and electric bulbs is favorable, but profits are restricted by 
low prices. Television and “Frequency Modulation” are po- 
tential sources of new markets for tubes, but will be unim- 
portant until mass production stage is reached. 

Comment: The specialized nature of company’s business and 
the recent earnings record place the stock in a speculative 
category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON: 
Years ended 


Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share... $0.44 $1.46 $1.28 $2.77 $2.31 
Dividends paid .... None None None 0.75 1.50 0.37% None *None 

Price Range: 

4% 64 253% 284 12 84 *4% 
1% 1% 3 10 9% 7% *38% 


March 27, 1940. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
go comings and Price Range(PLE) 


NEW YORK CURB EXC 
Data revised to March 27, 1940 120 PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1878, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 60 
as a consolidation of the Pittsburgh & Lake 30 
Erie R.R. Co. (organized in Pennsylvania 0 
a? and the Youngstown & Pittsburgh 
R.R. Co. Office: Terminal Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 
in January at Pittsburgh. Number of stock- 
holders (January 10, 1940): 2,110. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capita! stock ($50 par)......... "863/650 shs 


EARNEU PER SHARE $6 


*Of which New York Central owns approximately 50%. 


Business: Operates 233 miles of line in Pittsburgh district, 
connecting West Virginia soft coal fields with Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. Main line, about 65 miles, runs from Pittsburgh 
northwesterly to Youngstown, Ohio. It provides the only en- 
trance of N. Y. Central into the Pittsburgh steel manufactur- 
ing region. Traffic density is exceptionally high. 

Management: Affiliated with that of New York Central. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 
1939, $6.5 million; cash, $3.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $97.58 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid since 1886 at various rates. 
No regular dividend rate. 

Outlook: Traffic volume will continue highly sensitive to 
changes in the level of steel manufacturing and other indus- 
trial activity in the Pittsburgh area. Because of the absence 
of funded debt and the satisfactory physical condition of the 
property earnings usually parallel these trends quite closely. 

Comment: Although the shares represent a minority situa- 
tion and are quite volatile marketwise, the demonstrated earn- 
ing power of the road places them among the better grade 
railroad equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF iSAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 1935 
Earned per $3.38 $378 $533 $4.68 $197 16 


Dividends paid ...----- 2.50 2.50 5.00 6.75 1.75 3.50 wiess 
Price Range: 

73% 96 116% 62 75%  +61% 

55 66% 52% 34% 42% +55 
*Preliminary. To March 27, 1940 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED ITEMS of 


Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
oy Cas cc DC pr. 15 pr. Sc .. Apr. 15 pr. 
5% pf. Q May 1 Apr. & Share...... ion Upon request, and without obligation, 
12c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 29 North “Amer. Yet A & 2 any of the literature listed below will 
‘uel Oil 6% pf...... 5 orthwestern Yeast ........... 2 ar Mar. 5 j 
Attleboro Gas Light........... $2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 acific Gas & Elec........... Oc Apr ar. ¢ i 3 i i 
Backstay Welt Co......-.... Pac. Greyhound L. $3.50 pf: Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 whom issued. To expedite handling, 
Baldwin Co. 6% pf.......... $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 80 Q yond 10 each letter should be confined to a 
25¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 21 request for a single item. Print 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ......... 40c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Rhi Q May 9 Apr. 11 
Calif. Oregon Pwr. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Rhode ss Mar. 25 plainly and give name and address. 
Chass $1 Q May 1 Apr. 15 Items of Interest Department 
Do Q Apr. 1 ar. 22 Cal. ( 
Central Kansas Power 7% pf.$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 FINANCIAL WORLD 
e ng. ee pr. 15 ar. 2! 21 t t t 
10c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 5 5 es ree ew yor 
Consolidated Standard 30c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 14 
Coon  ) Seer 5c Q May 1 Apr. 13 ere $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
owe pt May Guit Producing........ 10c .. June 15 May 17 ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Cuban Telephone 6% pf.....$1.50 Mar. 31 Mar. 45 Union Oil 25¢ 10 = 10 to 
Cuneo Press .......cecccees 37%e ay pr United Milk Prod........... 50 A 2 earn to write by touch so tor secre- 
$1.62% Q June 1s June 1 U. Hoft. é8%e May taries who wish to increase their speed 
ay 15 May St... Age. A 5 acy. Pleas ri letterhead. 
Emerson Dems A Q Apr 1 Mar 21 United Stockyards ss izige Apr. 15 Apr. 2 ind accuracy. Please write on letterhead 
Fairmount Cream ........-... Mar. Jnite tens 10c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Falstaff Brewing ............. 15¢ Q May 29 May 15 Chlorine 5% Conv. AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Fundamental Investors ........ ccs 37%ce Q May 1 Apr. 10 This beautifully illustrated brochures de- 
—. BNOE 9 5.65000660600% 25¢ Q Apr. 20 Apr. 10 Wisconsin Telephone 7% pf..$1.75 Q Apr. 30 Apr. 20 scribes 100 style-leading models at new 
Q May 1 Apr. 20 Wrigley Jr. Co. (Wm.)......25¢ M May 1 Apr. 20 low prices, with features and_ specifica- 
Glen Rlaen 12%c .. Apr. 20 Apr 25¢ M June 1 May 20 b 
Gimbel Bros. pf............- $1.50 Q Apr. 25 Apr. 10 BMY “svecenveseccteaunnwnave 25¢ M July 1 June 20 tions unobtainable from any other boat 
Great South Life Ins.......... Q Apr. 10 Apr. 1 M Aug. 1 July 20 builder. 
c ar ar, 20 D0 ct. ep. FAMILY INCOMES 
Hecker Products .......cccsces 15c Q May 1 Apr. 10 
Hercules Powder pt........-. $1.50 May 15 May 43 Accumulated 
ershey Chocolate .........++- ay pr. Calif. Ore. Pr. Co. 7% pf...$1.75 A_ bookle iat tells how you can ge 
Q Be 6% pf. $1.50 .. ape. 15 Mar 30 maximum protection for your family 
Do 6% pf. (1927) .....;.$1.50 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 through life insurance. 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y.)...... 50¢ Q May 1 Apr. 11 Cen. EL. 1% pf. “A” Mar. 30° Mar. 15 
Corp. 4 Do 0.10937 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
Interstate ‘Hosiery “Milis.....35e .. June 15 June 1 Do 8% 1 
ate iery Mills... Do 6% pf. “B’ ...... 0.09375 Mar. 30 Maer. 15 A new catalogue, describing lamps for 
Stove 1 Do 6% pf. “‘C” Mar. 30 Mar. 15 every reading, writing and working need 
endall Company, une 1 May Towa Elec. Lt. & Pr. 7% h Gee 
.10c .. Apr. 15 Apr. in home, office and industry. 
Tend. CO, .25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 % pt Bitte 
Lawrence Gas & Elec.. .75e Q Apr. 13 Mar. 30 MONEY MOVERS 
Lehigh Portland Cement. May 1 Apr. 13 .. Apr. 20 Mar. 30 
vf. 1 Jones & Laughlin ft $1 .. Apr. 15 Apr, An illustrated booklet offered by a 30-year- 
Q for 1 Maer. 20 Mich. Pub. Sve. 7% pf...... pay -» May 1 Apr. 15 old manufacturer of adding and subtract- 
Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Do 6% Dh. May 1 Apr. 15 ing machines, known for their durability 
fone Mey te Ore. 516% - Ape. 15 Bee. low cost and designed for efficiency. Please 
i $1, Apr. 15 Mar. 30 ow cost and designed for efficiency. Please 
15 Der. % Apr 15 Mar 30 write on business letterhead. 
Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 May ay 
Manning Max &° Moore. .. Apr. 2 Mar. 29 eas PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
MeCall Corp. ... 35¢ Q@ May 1 Apr. 15 Initial : 
Memphis Gas .... Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Detroit Michigan Stove pf $1 Apr. 95 A PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Mich. Steel Tube. ..25¢ Apr. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 15-page booklet illustrating and describing 
wes pe u Apr. - 
Mt. States .$1.75 Q 15 Mar. 30 Participating several chair models which combine luxuri 
Mont. Teleg. Co Kendall ous comfort and all the famous postural 
endall Company pf. A......$1.38 .. June 1 May 10 features. Available to executives who 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to March 2nd 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


1938 


1939 
12 Months to December 31 


write on their letterheads. 


THE ROMANCE OF CELANESE 


A booklet highlighting the progress of 
this Corporation during the past twenty 
years reviews some of its important prob- 
lems of accomplishments, 


PERSONAL SECURITY RECORD 
SYSTEM 
Folder describing simplified yet complete 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... $1.24 +D$0.97 $1.44 $0.75 record for tax and other purposes. 
12 Months to February 29 Greyhound Corp. 2.37 2.05 
Caterpillar Tractor .............. 1.53 Hinde & Dauch Paper............ 1.90 1.29 27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 
770 6.85 Inland Steel ................... 6.73 3.12 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)......... 4.21 3.28 International “Business Machines... 10.63 10.12 A valuable 3i-page booklet available to 
of New Jersey...... 2. Kingston Products, 0.12 D0.05 architects, builders and home owners. 
6 Months éo "February 28 Martin (Glenn L.).... 2 FORT AND EANLIN 
0-36 0.37 National Cylinder 1.06 0.50 in FOUR NOMS 
ann _— New York City Omnibus... oa 4.02 4.10 This booklet brings you the facts about 
onths January Hudson Power. 0.51 0.50 a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
Montgomery Ward .............. 4.91 3°50 Packard Motor Car............... 0.04 D0.11 SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
6 Months to January 31 1.08 1.05 A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
Distillers-Seagrams ............. tn te scription of the American Telephone & 
onths to January at ane Telegraph Company and the organization 
os 6.61 4.02 and operation of the Bell System. 
- = 12 Months te Devember 31 Scovill Manufacturing ........... 1.69 D0.03 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
nswo! ine 0.33 Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron...... 6.01 2.31 
Sperry COP. 2.71 2.46 24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
Lain ae #4°84 O74 Standard Steel Spring............ 1.66 0.41 ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
American Cyanamid ............. 2°07 091 Sweets Co. of America............ 0.38 1.23 Exchange firm, 
American diachine & Foundry..... aa 0.86 Tide Water Associated Oil........ 1.05 1,28 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms......... 6.84 A 24-page booklet by a nationally known 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 0.46 0:31 Poo ek err 2.22 2.08 r ization d ibi d ed d 
Consolidation Coal D3.42 D3.82 Universal-Cyclops Steel .......... 1.73 0.20 oor 
Consolidation Coal ........++++++- ; F Y L. A.) Spring & Wi ow-cost duplicating machine which will 
0.61 0.4 oung ( ) Spring re. 0.51 D1.71 kly trikantie od 
Curtis Publishing D174 D2.43 ‘52 Weeks to December 30 
Douglas Aircraft ............0000- 4.81 3.76 Twentieth Century-Fox Film...... 1.58 writing, photographs, drawings, etc., on 


b—Class B_ stock. 
76 months to February 25, 1939. tBefore depletion. 


*—Giving effect to additional 50,000 shares issued January 31, 1940 earnings were $4.15. 


any standard paper or card. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


APRIL 3, 1940 


ike 
hes 
| 
31 
4 


Week Ended 


piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


#Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 

30 20 15 65 -Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

_ Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 

ar. 

¥ ; 146.73 30.19 24.29 48.98 ereete , 729 280 260 189 29 17 88.78 $4,410,000 
i a y 

23... 146.3 30.10 24.24 48.94 392,470 576 198 201 177 24 16 88.63 3,090,000 

Pb ss 146.25 20.04 24.09 48.77 594,990 675 187 276 212 $2 19 88.83 5,150,000 

26.. 145.86 29.98 24.15 48.68 622,700 742 210 315 217 23 34 88.65 6,250,000 

5 147.47 30.79 24.28 49.33 1,191,570 840 554 121 165 63 14 88.73 7,190,000 


32 


Weekly Trade Indicators Mar. 16 Mar. 25 Weekly Carloadings Mar. Mar.9 18 
940 1 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 103,395 105,720 89,400 49,352 48,739 46.030 
{Electrical Output (K. Ww. i. Denes 2,424 x 2,199 Chesapeake & Ohio............. 32,182 30,345 .420 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 60 56. Delaware & Hudson............ 11,603 12,463 11,237 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 619,886 618,985 601,848 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,767 16,715 15,050 
oe 79. 9 79.6 75.2 Norfolk & Western............. 21,993 22,294 19,806 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... ait 72 3,890 3,382 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,988 21,307 21,005 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 1398 100,616 86.700 New York Central............. 75,090 73,818 70,649 
TGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) thy 073 127,733 136,501 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,798 15,484 13,763 
r.1 Mar. Mar. 18 92,548 93,573 89,259 
{Bank Clearings, New York ow $3,311 $3,208 $3,980 10,795 10,967 9,722 
{Bank Clearings. Outside N.Y. 2,732 2.64 13,981 13,797 12,785 
otton Mi ctivity_Index.. 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 86.6 87.4 80.7 Tins d 14,481 14,967 15,103 
SS 30,833 31,557 29,623 
*Daily average, 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 4 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. y — 13°630 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System........... 33,633 35,332 33,280 
Commodity Prices: Mar.26 Mar. 19 Mar. 28 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $24.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,792 5,014 4,843 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.75 16.75 14.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,183 24.793 23.852 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.11% Chicago & Northwestern....... 29°807 30.361 27.745 
Lead (per 0.0515 0.0515 Great Northern ................ 11,940 12.850 10.830 
Zinc, N. Y. (per Ib.)..--......-- 0.0614 0.0614 0,048¢ Northern Pacific ............... 12,417 12.765 10,615 
Rubber. Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1825 0.1843 0.1606 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.). Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 22,519 22,684 24,209 
ga ose” 0 Chicago, Burlington & Quines. 22,041 21.479 20,878 
Oi » 33 0:87 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,703 18.645 19,236 
eat (per bushel) .......... - "79 0.62% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,943 4,960 .99 
-73 0. Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4.755 4.707 4.222 
Sugar, Raw (per lb.) 0.0280 0.0280 7 Pacific System 35.347 $3,774 
Federal Reserve Reports war. 20 13 ar.22 Western Pacific ............... 3,309 31327 2,705 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
ee 8,606 .61 8,209 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,716 3,880 3,410 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,379 +36 3,805 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,271 6,378 33 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 628 59 794 Missouri Pacific .........0:...5. 22,301 21,453 20,600 
Other Loans for Securities..... 473 476 530 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,837 11,046 10,451 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,310 11,330 10,274 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,061 5,224 4,847 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,251 19,507 15,976 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,333 .34 5,212 
Brokers’ Loans (N. ‘(A Ge 485 644 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loading from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,520 2,524 2.573 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,484 7,463 6,758 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly MARCH—— Monthly —FEBRUARY—— 
U. 8S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,526 *$39,957 A WEEKLY INDEX OF 13.1687 
tShipbuilding Contracts: Cigarettes (units) ..*13,162. 
Number of Vessels. . 249 180 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | Cigars (units) ..... ¥375.8 “361.2 
Advertising Lineage: nu *3. 
Monthly ‘Magazines... 813,557 867,218 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 ; | Coal & Coke Production 
Women’s Magazines.. 750,402 733,188 (tons) : 
Canadian Magazines... 205,303 190,828 *3.5 *4.1 
—FEBRUARY— 110 | Bituminous ......... *39.3 *34.1 
Magazine Advertising: | Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 766,529 664,469 | Locomotives ........ 8 3 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,577 8,020 | Passenger Cars ..... 15 None 
Radio Broadcast Sales: | Freight Cars ....... 1,182 2,400 
*$4.13 *$3.75 100 | Rails (tons) ........ 1,450 None 
*3.33 *2.54 Domestic Copper Sales: 
*0.34 *0.28 (Short tons) ....... 147,197 20,361 
Farm Income — Tota \ | Industrial Gears: 

(incl. Subsidies)..... *$537 *$471 90 — 116.0 86.0 
Farm Subsidies ..... *98 *55 Wa, Machine Tool Activity: 5 
7New Financing ....... *45.4 *23.6 a Index (% of Capacity) 92.9 56.1 

Short Sales (shares)... 485,862 536,377 Cotton Activity: 
Automobile Factory Sales: Pid Lint Consumed (bales) 662.659 562,580 
Cars and Trucks..... 403,627 303,220 *oeetPe et Spindles Active...... *22.80 *22.53 
Aviation Passenger Miles *52.03 *31.05 Silk Movement: 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 1939 (bales; U. 8. only) 
Glass Output: 70 ae ¥ In Storage ......... 50,306 38,178 
Plate (sq. ft.)...... *13.18 *10.17 22.485 33.219 
Fluid Milk (quarts): 12,000 17,500 
Average Daily Sales. *6.55 *6.39 Engineering Contracts Awards: 
Electrical Equipment: 60 HE-¥— (thousands of dollars) 
Vacuum Cleaners ... 142,318 128,756 Public ...cccccccces $34,387 $33,848 
Washing Machines .. 144,373 112,322 oo eee 19,798 17,113 
Steel Ingot Production: Crude Rubber (tons): 
(Gross tons) *3.91 *2.99 50 Consumption ....... 49,832 42,365 
Pig Iron Activity: | 43,088 33,490 
ast urnaces Active 1 1 30° "99° "44°95 99! Variety Chain Store Sales * 
@ 1929 ‘30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘34 '35 "36 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
Consumption (tons)..  *3.05 *2.31 1940 Freight (tons) ..... 853,700 726,629 
Shoe Output (pairs).... *37.0 *35.4 Index Number....... 117.55 TOL 90 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only. excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


fAmerican Trucking Association (208 carriers in 39 states). 
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